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4 t of the plum and cherry tree, and 
are getting far too common upon the leaves and 
‘f our peach, pear and apple trees. Al- 
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ry minute thread- 
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has no roots proper, it has 
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nselves through the tissues of other living 

lead plants and feed upon their substance. 
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rtion often follows its development in 
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itis most abundant in moist seasons, and also 
often found in the moist climate of Eu- 


tures and 
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han in America. If its presence is sus- 


n & pasture, mowing the grass just be- 
re \t seeds will prevent the formation of the 
nd thus prevent all danger to cattle 

g uponit. The early cutting of hay and 
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The Potato Rot 

‘* &.s0 the work of a fungus plant, which first 
makes its appearance in the form of a white 
like appearance on the underside of 
me of the leaves, spreading thence over the 
Lit destroys both vines and tubers. It 
t known in the years 1842 and 1841, 
Ireland and the United States, and 
ausec very great loss to planters in this coun- 
an! created a famine abroad It is usually 
heed between the first and middle of Au- 
eust, and always in damp or rainy weather. 
Cisease attacking the leaves first, the 

may be saved by harvesting just as soon 

sty appearance of the leaves is seen. 
atoes should be put in a cool, dry place 
prevent the turther growth of fungi. Plant- 
"g early varieties which ripen in July isa 
pretty sure preventive, as the disease is con- 
“nel in its attack chiefly to growing vines. It 
‘well, however, to burn or otherwise destroy 
“\ affected vines and tubers, to prevent the 
‘pread of the fungus. Attempts have been 
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wade to produce potatoes which shall be proof 


‘gainst the disease, but thus far with indiffer- 


Ha success, for though certain varieties may 


for 


farmers think they have learned to avoid the 
Tot, by planting pure, clean seed in new land, 


‘nd by manuring in the autumn and adding 
potash salts in spring. But such precautions 


are not sure preventives in this country. 


Wheat Rust 


Is a fungus found on the leaves and stems of 
the wheat plants, or on the stubble after har- 
In the late autumn it has a dark 
brown color, tesembling the dark spots of mil- 
ew on cloth exposed for some time to damp, 
At harvest time the spots 
r, and are collections of a 
. are called spores, and it is 
y these spores getting scattered that the 
and propagated. These 
Spores are so small and light i they may be 
very great distance, 
The wheat fun- 
peculiarity of depending upon two 
lants for its growth and perfection, 


vest time, 
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warm atmosphere, 
have &n orange colo 
‘ne powder, which 


wheat rust is spread 
carried by the wind to a 


Possibly across the continent. 
gus has the 


distinct Pp 


and one which marks | 


The term | 


& while appear to be disease proot, yet 
they succumb after a few years’ growth in lo- 
“aities where the rot exists. The English 


| the wheat and the barberry bush. The winter 
| spores which are dark brown in color, enlarge 
in spring and divide into four or five separate 
spores and then float away in the air. Some 
fall upon the leaves of the barberry and 
there fasten themselves, and send out fila- 
ments into the tissue of the leaf, and in 
a few days a yellow spot is formed in the 
barberry leaf, and later are seen little 
cups containing spores which in their turn 
float away and find a home on the leaves and 
stems of the ripening wheat. A single crop 
may contain as many as a half million of these 
little spores, each capable of taking posses- 
sion of a wheat plant and spreading through 
its tissue to the destruction of the grain. As 
a check to the spread of wheat rust, all bar- 
berry bushes should be exterminated, and if 
the wheat stubble be burned in the autumn a 
second source of danger will be removed. 





Corn Smut 
Is better known in New England than wheat 
rust, as it is found to a greater or less extent 
in almost every field and garden. It is sup- 
posed that the spores of this parasite are 
carried to the tissues of the growing corn 
| plant through the roots from the seed planted, 
or from infected soil, or in manure applied, 
|also, by the smut spores falling upon the 
| leas es of the corn plant while growing. It 
| sometimes does great injury to the corn crop, 
| and is believed by many to injure cattle which 
lare fed upon corn husks that are badly 
smutted. Picking off all the smutty ears 
| while growing, and destroying them by burn- 
ing, will be a sure method of ridding a farm 
| of this parasite. 
| Oat Smut 


| Attacks the grain of oats, turning the heads 
| to a mass of black dust which contains the 
| spores of this fungus. Soaking the seed in a 
| solution of sulphate of copper, is 8 common 
| preventive of smut in this grain. 
| The Onion 
| Is sometimes attacked by a species of fungus 
| which destroys almost the entire crop, and so 
| fills the soil with spores which retain their 
| vitality for several years, that the only remedy 
is to plant upon new land where onions have 
not been grown for at least seven years. 

The Black Knot 
On our plum and cherry trees, and recently 
upon quince bushes, is not, as many have 
| supposed, the work of the curculio, but of a 
| fungus that lives within the cells of the living 


parts. 
Prof. Farlow, while studying the black 
| knot, did indeed find insects in the excres- 


cences, but they were of several species, and 
doubtless made the knots their homes; but in 
every case he found the threads of a certain 
species of fungi, and one which is found no- 
where else except in the black knot. The en- 
larged spots produce two different kinds of 
spores,as does the wheat plant fungus, one kind 
germinating in the spring during the growth 


| 


| 

of the warts, the other living through the 
As the black knot will spread it left 
| to itself, the knife should be freely used, and 


winter. 


every diseased part burned. 


An Apple Tree Fungus 


Is beginning to cause much damage in many 
| localities, by causing the leaves to fall and 
the fruit to present an unattractive appear- 
ance. The apple tree fungus is of the same 
group as the fungi which attack wheat, bar- 
| ley, and oat straw, and which we call rust, 
| but it is not connected in this way with the 
barberry bush, but according to observation, 
| with the red cedar of our woods and pastures. 
As proof of this, it has been noticed that 
where an apple tree and a red cedar tree 
grow so that the branches intertwine, the 
cedar apples with their profusion of orange 
colored discharges, and the rust spots on the 
apple leaves and fruit are much more marked 


s 





The remedies 
will suggest :hemselves—gather and burn the 
apple leaves when they fall in the autumn, 
and destroy the red cedar trees. 

The Peach Curl 
| Is caused by fungi, and the only remedy 
| known is the free use of the knife when the 


than on trees standing alone. 





disease first makes its appearance, but cutting 
alone is not enough; cutting must be followed 
by immediate burning. 


Mildew on the Grape 


Is related to the potato rot fungus, and has 
the same frost-like appearance on the under 
| side of the leaves when they are first attacked. 
| Mildew appears from the Ist of June to Sep- 
tember, and sulphur applied to the under side 
of the leaves by a bellows, is the common 
remedy. Strong, thick leaved varieties are 
most free from the disease. 

Market gardeners along the Atlantic shore 
have been troubled for some years past with a 
Lettuce Fungus 
Which frequently destroys the whole crop of 
a large plantation. Sulphur will kill it, but 
the sulphur must be washed off before the 
lettuce is used, or it will impart an unpleasant 
taste. Lime has also been found to check or 
destroy the lettuce fungi. Where the ground 
becomes infested with the spores of this or 
any other species of fungi, it may sometimes 
be the best course to pursue, to abandon the 
crop for a few years, or until the premises 

are cleared of the live spores. For the 
Raspberry Rust 

No preventive has yet been found, and the 

only remedy known is, to cut down and burn 

the bushes as fast as they are attacked. 

Following the lecture was a lengthy discus- 
sion of the subject of smuts and rusts, by 
members of the convention, and facts were 
brought out that show that there is yeta 
great deal to be learned concerning this class 
of diseases among the vegetable products of 
our farms and gardens. 

Prof. Brewer said that it had been recom- 
mended to soak seed corn in a solution of 
sulphate of copper to destroy the smut spores, 
but he had learned of no case where such 
trial had worked favorably. He had also no- 
ticed that moist climates were not always 
more subject to smut than dry countries. 
California bas a remarkably dry climate all 
through the growing season of the wheat 
plant, and yet California farmers more than 
most others, are obliged to soak their seed 
wheat to kill spores. Over the older settled 
portions cf the United States these fungus 
plants are increasing yearly. It has been 
hoped that varieties of grain would be found 
or produced which would prove rust-proof, 
but there is little prospect of finding such va- 
rieties, for it is quite likely that the rust plant 
will, after a few years, adapt itself to the new 
grain. 





IRRIGATION AND SWAMP MUCK. 


However poor in manurial value the aver- 
age muck beds of our New England swamps 
may be, there is certainly an occasional de- 
posit which is of no mean value. On the 
farm of Mr. O. A. Hillman, Marlboro’, Mass., 
is a small pond, lying within a stone’s throw 
of the farm buildings, which is fed by a small 
but durable brook, starting near the centre 
village of the town, with ite eight thousand 
inhabitants, and, in times of freshets or heavy 
summer showers, acting as a sewer for the en- 
tire village. So rich in fertility is the water 
of the stream, that a large mowing field of 
some thirty acres, which receives it, through 
numerous ditches, has produced, for several 
years past, an annual yield of about three 
tons of hay per acre, at two cuttings, with no 
other fertilizer whatever being applied, and 
the soil appears to be improving, rather than 





declining, in its productive capacity. The 
water is kept running upon some portion of 
the meadow nearly or quite the whole season, 
though being frequently changed in its course, 
by the building or removal of small dams. 
So valuable has the water flow proved during 
the past half dozen years, that Mr. Hillman 
is contemplating its use upon nearly the whole 
of his hundred acre farm, having found, by 
surveys, that he can do so at a comparatively 
small cost. 

Near the buildings is a beautiful supply of 
spring water, which is forced, where it is want- 
ed in the stables, by means of a hydraulic 
ram, affording cool water in summer, and that 
which never freezes in winter. The most 
careless observer could not but notice the dif- 
ference in the color and general character of 
the water from these two sources—the spring 
and the brook—the former being as clear as 
crystal, and the latter stained with the rich- 
ness it conveys to the grass roots in the mead- 
ow below. So much sediment is carried in 
the water and deposited on the surface of the 
mowing that the grass plants get a slight ‘‘hill- 
ing up” each year, which tends greatly to in- 
crease their vigor and prevent destruction af- 
ter the mowing machine has laid the stubble 
bare and exposed it the burning rays of a July 
sun. Several barren knolls have been con- 
verted into the best of mowing land, by no 
other means than the conveyance of water 
over them. In the lower part of the meadow 
it has been found necessary to lay a number 
of blind drains, to take away the surplus flow 
in times of over abundance. 

The pond previously alluded to, is drawn 
entirely dry once in every two years, and the 
sediment which bas collected to the depth of a 
foot or more over some half acre of surface, is 
drawn out and dumped upon the bank for use 
in the stables and yards, or is hauled directly 
to such fields as may be benefited by such an 
application. The past season a heavy dress- 
ing of this muck, pond mud, village cess pool 
manure, or whatever other name one may 
choose to apply to it, was spread on the grass 
of his apple orchard, and then turned under. 
The water, in its course towards the meadow, 
passes by or through a portion of this orchard, 
and a very marked improvement has been ob- 
served in the growth and productiveness of 
the trees which came within its influence. 

Wherever this deposit is spread upon grass 
land, the color of the grass soon testifies to its 
valuable qualities as an active fertilizer. It is 
doubtful if there is another stream of equal 
value in the State, or another farm so well 
situated for improvement through irrigation 
and the application of pond deposit as this; 
yet there are many streams and many farms 
which would bring their owners greatly in- 
creased returns, could their sdaptiveness to 
each other be better understood and appre- 
ciated. 

The only pond muck, or swamp muck, that 
has come within our reach has been of an en- 
tirely different nature. 
weeds, nor when thrown out upon the bank 
to dry, and left fora year or more, does it 
appear to become much better adapted to the 
growth of such plants as may be within its in- 
fluence. With two such extreme cases in 
mind, it will not do to torget that swamp and 
pond deposits differ as greatly as does the wa- 
ter flowing through different streams. 


It will scarcely grow 





GARDEN NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 





The market gardener who wishes to be one 
of the ‘‘early birds” will need to get out his 
glass and put down a hot bed for early cabbage 
seed, about the middle of February. The 
seed will be up so as to need pricking out, 200 
to the sash, by the 10th of March, and by 
April 1st the glass can be thrown off the bed 
most of the time to harden off the plants; 
lettuce plants for early setting are handled in 
exactly the same way, except that they do not 
need quite so long a time to grow, and may be 
sown a week later thancabbage. To start the 
seeds of these hardy vegetables requires but 
little artificial heat, an old bed that has been 
cleared of a crop of lettuce, is often used for 
the purpose, and if a new heat is used, eight 
inches of horse dung will be better than more. 
And here let me say a word about the depth of 
manure to be used in hot beds. Most of the 
books and almanacs advise using two to three 
feet of manure; no man who ‘‘gardens for 
profit” would wish to be at this trouble, when 
he can accomplish his purpose better by using 
8 to 12 inches, which is all the best gardeners 
need. The manure should be freshly made 
horse dung with a good deal of strawy litter, 
such as can usually be obtained in any village 
where ten or fifteen horses are kept together. 
If such manure can not be had, then a com- 
post of cow dung and forest leaves, using one- 
third by bulk of manure to two-thirds leaves, 
piled up in alternate layers, six inches deep, 
four or five feet high, will heat up in a few 
days so as to answer very well. More of this 
sort of heat will be required than of horse 
dung ; but there is as much danger from using 
too much as too little; a little experience will 
soon teach one how to make a hot bed with 
such material as may be at hand. The depth 
of loam spread upon the manure should be 
about 6 to 10 inches, and for a seed bed it 
should be about one-third sand, the rest rich 
compost. The more depth of loam is used 
the less need there will be to water often, and 
the less the heat of the manure will be felt at 
the surface, where the seed is; therefore for 
hardy seeds such as cabbage, lettuce and rad- 
ishes, we use less heat and more loam, and 
for the tender seeds of tomatoes, peppers, cu- 
cumbers, etc., more heat and less loam. The 
season of the year also has much to do with 
the amount of heat required, twice as much 
is needed in February as would be required 
in April to do the same work, on account of 
the milder weather and greater assistance the 
sun gives us. 

Where it is desired to transplant tomato 
plants three times in the bed, so as to have 
them very early, the seed is sown about Feb. 
20th, but it often happens that seed sown March 
7th to 8th makes quite as good plants. The 
tomato plant should not be stunted, but kept 
growing so as to make a stocky, vigorous 
plant, with plenty of side sprouts. The egg 
plant is sown at the same time and handled in 
the same way. If it is desired to have 
late tomatoes, to be transplanted only once in 
the bed, seed sown March 20 to April Ist will 
auswer well. 

Pepper seed need not be sown till April 1st. 
It not unfrequently happens that a snow storm 
covers up a hot bed just as the tender plants 
are coming up; in such case if the heat of the 
bed is strong, it is a good plan to lift the ylass 
a very little, say half an inch, at the back side, 
and keep it aired a little until the snow can 
be cleared off; the excessive heat of the bed 
when covered with a warm blanket of snow, 
will sometimes destroy the plants if not aired ; 
indeed it is not unusual to air the beds all 
night in mild weather, when the heat is too 
strong. 

The gardener will find plenty of chance to 
use his ingenuity in so laying his plans that 
the glass shall be in constant use, and produce 
two or three crops before he is done with it. 
Thus the same sashes that are used to grow 
the cabbage and lettuce plants can be taken 
off this bed April 1 to 10, to be placed over 
the tomatoes, which then require more room. 
The cabbage and lettuce plants will do better 
then without the glass, if sheltered with shut- 
ters on frosty nights. Again these tomato 





plants will be grown by May 5th so as to need 





the glass no longer, which may be used upon 
cucumbers, the tomato plants needing only a 
shelter of shutters at night after this date, un- 
til they are planted out of doors about May 
20. The glass is kept upon the cucumbers un- 
til they fill the frame, usually about June 20, 
when it ought to have earned enough for its 
owner, to be allowed a thorough repairing and 
a rest of a few months under shelter of a tight 
shed. The method of using glass upon forced 
cucumbers and melons will require notice a 
little later in the season. ‘Those farmers who 
only wish to raise plants for home use or for 
retail trade in a remote village, will not care 
to start their hot beds before March, and di- 
rections for their benefit will be given in an- 
other paper. 
Compost Heaps 

will need turning over this month to make the 
manure fine for spring planting. This is an 
important part of the preparation for spring 
work, for fine manure is not only much easier 
to spread evenly and to mix thoroughly with 
the soil, but it is necessary to have it fine in 
order to grow good, smooth crops of roots, 
especially of radishes, carrots and parsnips ; 
moreover fine manure is much more quickly 
assimilated by plants than the coarse article, 
and where rapid growth is an object, and it is 
an important object in gardening, the fine 
compost is worth much more; in fact there is 
no point where the skill of a good gardener is 
more conspicuous than in the proper prepara- 
tion of his compost heaps; it frequently makes 
all the difference between early and late crops 
or in other words, profit and loss, to have the 
manure thoroughly prepared. The seedsmen 
are sending around their catalogues and it is & 
good plan to secure whatever seed is needed 
in good season, so as to have no needless de- 
lay when the spring opens and work is rushing. 
The price of seed is the last item to be con- 
sidered in buying it, in general good seed is 
well worth all it sells for, and poor seed is 
dear if given away. W. D. Purtsrick, 





THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN'S ASSO- 
CIATION, 





Although the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Dairymen’s Association held this year at 
Rutland, some account of which has been 
given in previous issues of the FarmMER, was 
in point of attendance, and the number of lec- 
tures given, inferior to any previous meeting, 
we believe the future of the association never 
looked brighter than at the present time. 
With ao new set of officers throughout, with 
the exception of treasurer, new life seemed 
be given it at once. Very few organizations 
can retain their youthfulness if they keep the 
same man in the presidential chair for life. 
A secretary, it he does his work well, may be 
retained with less danger, but any organiza- 
tien is hable to grow rusty if it remains for a 
long period in the hands of the same men. 

Mr. Mason had evidently held the office of 
president, and read an annual address until 
his own ideas and opinions upon dairy and 
other matters had become pretty well ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. Bliss, to whose efforts the association 
owes its origin, had given it his best thoughts, 
and a great deal of hard work during the past 
thirteen years, and must be glad to be re- 
lieved from the burdens of the secretaryship. 

The new officers are men who are well 
known, and are all engaged in the practical 
work of the dairy farm. Col. Mead has al- 
ready gained the confidence of the farmers of 
the State by the excellent work he performed 
while holding the office of superintendent of 
Tinkham, in 
taking the secretaryship of the Dairymen’s 


agricultural affairs, and Mr. 


relation 
previously existing between himself and the 


Association, is but continuing the 


superintendent of agricultural affairs, when 
they together canvassed the State in the in- 
terest of improved agriculture. 

Steps will be immediately taken for putting 
the Association upon a sound financial basis, 
and the readiness with which subscriptions 
and donations were paid in at the annual 
meeting, is an indication that the calls of the 
association for the necessary funds will not be 
made in vain. 

The leading paper this year, was the one 
read by Maj. Henry E. Alvord, of Houghton 
Farm, Mountainville, N. Y., upon Associated 
Dairying, in which he set forth in a manner 
not to be misunderstood the advantages to be 
gained to the farmers of a community by co- 
operation in dairying as well as in other mat- 
ters. 

Mr. George Gregory Smith, of St. Albans, 
read a very entertaining paper descriptive of 
farm life in Italy, as he saw it during several 
months spent among the working classes of 
that beautiful country. Mr. Smith has never 
advertised himself as among the aspirants to 
lecture fame, but this paper upon Italian 
farming could not fail to interest and instruct 
any American audience. 

We shall endeavor to give liberal extracts 
from each of these lectures in future numbers 
of the Farmer, also some further notes of the 
meeting, a8 opportunity occurs. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





HEN MANURE YS. GUANO. 

Compared with guano, what is the value of hen 
manure? What is the best method of using it on 
hoed crops ? AGRICOLA. 

W. Charleston, Vt., 1882. 

ReMARKS.—Dry, well preserved hen manure 
from fowls that are well fed on grain and meat, 
must be very nearly equal in value to ordinary 
guano, and is better than some of the samples that 
are now taken from the exhausted guano fields of 
South America. Hen manure that has been 
washed or heavily mixed with sand or other waste 
material, is quite another affair. Hen manure can 
be economically applied broadcast to any farm 
crop. If upon cultivated land, it should be worked 
in as soon as convenient. We have had excellent 
results from its use as a top-dressing on grass 
land. It is generally considered most useful when 
applied in the hill to give crops a good start dur- 
ing cold, spring weather, but it is unsafe to use in 
that way unless it is reduced considerably by 
other material. Mixed with dry earth in the pro- 
portion of one of manure to three of earth, a small 
handful in the hill will produce a marked effect. 





BUNCH ON JAW. 

I have a very nice three-year-old heifer that got 
hurt in the pasture last August; she got the hide 
on the under side of her under jaw torn up in the 
shape of a flatiron; it commenced within about 
three inches of the end of the jaw, running like the 
little end of a flatiron, peeling it back about two 
inches. Weapplied turpentine during hot weather. 
When nearly healed, I found the jaw bone en- 
larged on the under side, and after two months it 
holds about the same size. Is there any remedy, 
if so, the best remedy? What do you think will 
be its termination ? Epwin Hovse. 

Waitsfield, Vt., Jan. 14, 1882. 

RemMARKs.—Without a personal examination it 
would be impossible for even a surgeon to pre- 
scribe in a case like the one mentioned by our 
correspondent. If the injury is now eniirely 
healed, it may never cause further trouble. If it 
is not very tender to the touch, we should not be 
alarmed, but if otherwise, the best thing to do is 
probably to feed well and turn into beef at the 
earliest practicable moment. Laws’ ‘Veterinary 
Adviser” would be an excellent book for every 
farmer to have on hand for immediate reference in 
time of need. 





SOME OF DR. HOSKINS’ APHORISMS. 

Dr. Hoskins is the agricultural editor of the 
Vermont Chronicle. I should judge by his writ- 
ings that he has met, in the course of his life time, 
with some reverses, and that he has had a varied 
experience, and is, therefore, capable of uttering 
sound words, and giving wise counsels. At any 
rate the following extracts, which I clip from a 
recent article of his, show that he carries a pretty 
level head on his shoulders :-— 

“A man on the farm who wants to work by the 
factory whistle, is a perfect nuisance.” 

“Farm work can not be adjusted to any system 
of whistle blowing.” 

“Farming can be made to pay on much smaller 
farms than is usually believed.” 








“Skill in buying and selling is as important to 
the farmer as to the manufacturer.” 
“Never run in debt for land. Stick to that, and 
come hard or good times, you are safe.” 
VERMONT. 


Correspondence. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WASHINGTON LETTER.---No, I, 


Summary of an Essay on “Nationa! and Interna- 
tional Crop Reports,” delivered by Prof. W. J. 
Chamberlain, Secretary of Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, before the National Convention of Ag- 
riculturists at Washington, D. C. 

After conceding the importance and value of 
prompt and reliable monthly crop statistics, as the 
only legitimate basis of prices and trade, and that 
such statistics should be impartial, and above con- 
trol of bulls and bears of trades, he states that 
such information can only be obtained by con- 
certed action and co-operation of State and Na- 
tional Agricultural Boards, and that the Depart- 
ment at Washington should take the initiative in 
such action. 

Large speculators procure at great expense, 
complete reports of the condition of foreign crops 
and markets, and by concealing the information 
contained therein, or by spreading false reports, 
are enabled to pocket millions of money annually 
which should go into the pockets of our farmers, 
and which would go there if they had means of 
obtaining reliable and correct information. Our 
avcrage annual export of grain is one-third of the 
product, but of course this is variable, depending 
lurgely upon the state of European and Asiatic 
crops, yet notwithstanding this, our farmers have 
had no information as to the real condition of 
the foreign crops. 

Hleavy grain speculators know the value of such 
knowledge, and have combinations with one an- 
other by means of which they get it promptly, 
and with approximate correctness. With branch 
houses or special agencies in many lands, and by 
concert of action, they inform one another, and 
their correspondence is as frequent as occasion re- 
juires, even though it necessitates the daily use of 
oceanic cables. All this is legitimate. The in- 
formation costs them much money. It belongs to 
them, and they are under no obligations to divulge 
it—and they never do. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the constant publication of false information, 
and that such reports are published, no one can 
doubt who calls to mind the notorious fact that 
the actual and alarming shortage in European 
crops for the past four seasons has been concealed 
or stoutly denied in this country each year, until 
the bulk of our wheat crop was largely out of pro- 
ducers’ hands, and the profits were in the hands of 
heavy dealers, and this large amount of gold made 
by speculators might just as well have gone out of 
the country, so far as relates to our agricultural 
and financial prosperity—indeed much of it does 
go out for foreign luxuries. 

Not only producers, but consumers, and even 
legitimate dealers who buy for actual delivery, are 
benefited by accurate crop reports, and are earnest- 
ly in favor of such being published, and in fact 
this work is demanded by all except the few who 
hope, by withholding or perverting facts, to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the many, and of the 
general good. An important question is, how 
shall this work be systematized and divided up 
between the National Department and the Agricul- 
tural Departments of the different States, so that 
all shall work in harmony, the whole ground gone 
over, and no work unnecessarily duplicated ? 

It is thought that the foreign work, that of find- 
ing month by month, the condition of the crops of 
the old world, should be done by the National 
Department. It is no light task to map out the 
nationalities of the world in comprehensive form, 
and show the population, production, consump- 
tion, the consequent surplus or deficit of each, and 
deduce the grand total of the whole, viz: the 
approximated export demand and our 
home surplus to meetit. It isa still heavier task 
to get prompt and accurate estimates month by 
month, of the condition of the important crops in 


closely 





every foreign nationality whose production or con- 
sumption affects the future export demand for our 
products, and the consequent tendency of prices. 
But the interests of agriculture and commerce re- 
that this work be done, and well done, and 
; and our National Department is ca- 
pable of doing it, with the assistance Congress 


quire 


done at once 


should give the commissioner. 

The State reports can be made up from daily re- 
ports from agents in the various townships, the 
main results and totals telegraphed by the State 
Board to the Department at Washington for tabu- 
that the 
States can s be the hands and eves, while the 
National Department shall be the head to arrange 
and the tongue to give forth the facts. 


lation and immediate publication. So 







More de- 
tailed information could be given in printed month- 
ly reports from the Department. 

The advantages of such a co-operative system 


are manifold. I will give a few of them 


First. Gainin time. If individual correspond- 
ents report directly to Washington by mail, say 
the Ist ofeach month, their reports from by-stations 
in Colorado, California and Oregon will be ten days 
in reaching Washington. Butif the correspondents 


of cach State report direct to their own Secretary 
or Commissioner of Agriculture, then the consid- 
eration of a thousand reports can be made in a sin- 
gle day and night, for all the crops, and a clear 
We have no right to 
use the mails when all the heavy dealers use the 


gain of a full week be made. 


telegraph. The loss of a weck’s time here may be 
the loss of millions of dollars to the farmers of our 
land. 

Second. Personal knowledge and supervision: 


It is manifest that the National Commissioners can 
not have personal supervision over the crops of the 
different States, and it is here particularly that the 
State Secretary has every advantage; for besides 
having personal inspection of products, sent from 
the different Agricultural Associations, colleges, 
etc., while travelling to and from County fairs and 
on various duties connected with his office, he has 
excellent opportunities to see with ’ s own eyes 
the condition of the crops and judge of the correct- 
ness of the reports of correspondents. It also gives 
him an extensive acquaintance with the best class 
of farmers and a chance to perfect his corps of crop 
correspondents. 

Minuteness, accuracy and economy are all at- 
tained by a centralized system, in which each State 
acts for itself, and yet in co-operation with the 
others through the National Department. 

Reference is made to the inaccuracy of the work 
in its present system, as strikingly demonstrated in 
the reports of the former Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, who repudiated assistance from State 
Boards of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges, 
and discrepancies are cited between the printed 
statements and the actual facts. 

It is respectfully suggested that the best way to 
obtain good work, redeem the statistical department 
from any odium that might have attached during 
former administrations, and to restore its credit, is 
by accepting the hearty co-operation so extended 
by the States, and establishing a national system by 
means of which all the people shall know prompt- 
ly and accurately, month by month, the condition 
of the crops of the world. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ABOUT COMMISSION HOUSES. 





Not long since, the New ENGLAND Farmer, I 
think, informed its readers that bogus produce 
dealers were operating in the city, and advised 
farmers to send their produce to houses only, of 
whose reliability they were well assured. A local 
paper near me, says, farmers ina certain region 
have been swindled out of about sixteen thousand 
dollars by irresponsible parties, claiming to repre- 
sent commission houses in the cities, to which 
they had induced large consignments by the offer 
of large prices by their agents, and a small cash 
payment in advance. This is one of the ways by 
which farmers are often defrauded, and every one 
joins in its condemnation. But there are other 
methods by which farmers are cheated out of their 
just dues from products consigned. The amount 
unjustly withheld from almost every sale returned 
to their patrons, by some “reliable” commission 
houses, may be small in each instance, but the 
aggregate of what is thus retained, would far ex- 
ceed the paltry sums stolen by the parties referred 
to above. 

I hardly need say, that there is great dissatisfac- 
tion among farmers, who consign their produce to 
reliable parties even, with their return sales. They 
have reason to know that an assurance of good 
commercial standing, is not always a guarantee of 
honest dealing. For ways that are dark, and 
tricks that are mean, go to the average produce 
dealer. I once lost seventy dollars on a consign- 
ment of fifteen tubs of butter, sent to a “respon- 
sible” house that is still doing business in Boston. 
I know many other like cases. The marvellous 
ingenuity some of the “reliable” parties display, 
in making the gross weight diminish and the tare 
increase, is really wonderful. And then the in- 
ventive genius they so often show in their excuses 








for the tardiness of the return, and meagreness of 
the sale, is enough to make a “wise man mad.” 

A butter dealer who is still in business in the 
city, assured me that no matter how high a tub 
sold, only the average market price of such butter 
was returned—the extra amount was retained— 
“whatever parties claim,” said he, “this is the 
common practice.” Two farmers sent their butter 
together to the same dealer in Boston, each marking 
his tubs with his own initials. One complained of 
the low sale as compared with the other. The 
suggestion was made to use the same kind of tubs 
as the other person used, and mark with Ais ini- 
tials, and thereafter satisfactory sales were received. 
This was from # “reliable” house too. Of course 
there are honest and fair dealing firms, as there 
are hundreds of fair dealing farmers, who would 
be glad to be put in communication with such 
firms—but how can this be effected? Such firms 
seldom advertise. The New ENGLAND FARMER 
which certainly would be a favorable medium for 
such announcements, contains but a very few ad- 
vertisements of firms in the produce line in 
Boston. Certainly it is not from choice that far- 
mers consent to consign their produce to bogus or 
unfair commission houses, but from lack of know]- 
edge of creditable parties, to whom they may send. 
Any farther light the editor can shed on this dark 
Subject, will be thankfully received. Vermont. 

Esser, Vt., Jan. 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES. 





The year 1881 i? generally considered one of de- 
pression amongst the farmers of the United States. 
That those of New Hampshire share somewhat in 
the “hard times” it must be admitted, and although 
Western competition is felt somewhat, especially 
in the production of beef, yet the products we raise 
to sell—hay, potatoes and apples, have brought ex- 
ceptionally good prices. Many of our farmers have 
done well on apples, and if they would give more 
attention to this crop their profits would be larger. 
In an editorial in the Fakmer a short time since 
the subject of orchards was discussed at length, 
particularly in regard to bearing and non-bearing, 
and near the close of the article the correct theory 
was advanced, one that met my views at least, viz., 
that the only road to success in orcharding was to 
give the trees the same attention and culture that 
was given to farm and garden crops. Our experi- 
ence is, that fruit trees of all kinds require annual 
manuring and cultivation, the same as other crops, 
and that it pays as well there as upon any portion 
of the farm. Here we believe lies the secret of 
bearing and non-bearing years. Annual manuring 
and cultivation will give annual crops of apples. 
I know a gentleman who has followed this prac- 
tice from year to year, and the past season harvest- 
ed 600 barrels of Baldwin apples. Quite a good 
crop for what is considered the off year. This 
farmer never adopted any of the devices recom- 
mended to bring about this result, that is picking 
off the bloom or girdling the limbs, but attributes 
his success solely and only to constant culture. 
Why cannot other farmers do this? There are 
other localities just as good for orchards. Indeed 
New Hampshire abounds in fine orchard sites. 
Our farmers, too many of them, have conducted 
their orcharding upon the let alone principle; that 
is, having planted their trees in sod ground, they 
have left them to grow of their own accord, and if 
they did not do so orcharding is at once condemned. 
The article quoted above will do much good I think, 
in correcting these false notions of the methods of 
raising fruit trees. I hope it will do so and that it 
will induce farmers to plant apple orchards. Our 
apple orchards have already become famous in the 
markets of Europe, and the demand for them is in- 
creasing from year to year. With this prospect of 
a good market we think that orcharding in New 
England is to be a profitsble industry in the future. 

James M. Hayes, 

Dover, N. H., Jan. 24, 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WRITE FOR YOUR PAPER. 





The value of an agricultural paper depends large- 
ly on its correspondence. Although its editors 
have superior advantages for observation and the 
collection of information of a general character, 
yet they need the aid of an extensive correspond- 
ence to enable them to mect the wants of their 
readers. Every farmer has bits of experience, ob- 
servation and thoughts, which would be of value 
to others. Why not give them to others through 
the columns of the Fakmer, from which we are 
continually drawing so large a fund of knowledge ? 
What a grand medium for the exchange of ideas is 
found in the columns of an agricultural paper ? 
But it is not so much for the benefit to the paper I 
intended to speak, as for the individual benefit, 
which accrues to the writer of an article. There 
are advantages to be derived from writing for the 
paper not often thought of by those not accus- 
tomed to write. One which has often been forci- 
bly impressed on my mind is the increased knowl- 
edge which the writer will often gain of the sub- 
ject treated. If he decides to write on any subject, 
he will bestow more thought on it than he probab- 
ly otherwise would. He would naturally want to 
learn what others know about it already, and pos- 
sibly, after thorough investigation as would be be- 
stowed on such a matter, he will come to the con- 
clusion that his ideas on the subject, which he may 
have held for years are erroneous. Erroneous 
views on any subject are a calamity to any one. 
By such a process a man may often rid himself of 
much error, get himself out of ruts which he 
might otherwise follow for years. Again if he 
finds his position sound, writing it out will impress 
it very firmly on his mind. Certainly we do not 
want to put our ideas into print until we are satis- 
fied that they will bear investigation. And if our 
position is on disputed ground, the discussion which 
it may provoke will also be of great advantage to 
us. There is nothing like discussion for sharpen- 
ing our ideas. I know my views and farm prac- 
tices have been much modified by occasional cor- 
respondence with the FARMER. Surely the man 
who writes for his agricultural paper can not very 
well be a bad farmer. The farmer, from the very 
nature of his occupation, is more isolated from his 
fellows than men in other callings, and for this, if 
for no other reason, he needs the association and 
exchange of thoughts with others, which he may 
have through the paper. Readers of the Farmer, 
let us tarn some of these long winter evenings and 
cold stormy days to good account, by writing for 
our paper. Try itand see what you can do. It 
may be hard at first, but every effort will be easier. 
Some cf our best writers have found it all up hill 
work at first, but perseverance and a determination 
to succeed will usually bring their reward. 

“Yes, write if you want to, there’s nothing like trying, 
Who knows what a treasure your casket may hold?” 
West Millbury, Jan. 18, 1882. J. W. P. 





For the New England Parmer. 


BEE CULTURE. 





As this has been a discouraging year for honey 
gathering in our section, and in many parts of our 
country, on account of the severe drought, many 
have had to feed in order to winter safely ; still we 
have encouragement from the fact that we sel- 
dom have a year like the past, and next year, 
with the full early bloom of apples and fruit, we 
may in @ measure, make up for past discourage- 
ment. Still in some sections the yield of honey has 
been very great. Take for instance, the apiary of 
L. C. Root & Bro., Mohawk, N. Y.; this apiary 
consisted of 160 swarms, and was divided into 
four apiaries, forty in each; the entire yield 32,809 
pounds ; and from one colony of Italians they took 
484 pounds, the largest supply I have read of, I 
think. Who shall say there is no profit in the 
skilfal management of the honey bee? He made 
no swarms, but kept them strictly at work for 
honey. But of one thing I have become fully 
convinced, that is, of the superiority of the Italian 
over our native or black bee; they are more docile, 
not so pugnacious, easily handled, and thus far, 
with me, stand our winters full as well, and they 
will gather honey at times, when the black will 
not stir out much. I intend to keep no other, as 
soon as possible to change them; and I have 
also made up my mind I do not want any Syrians 
or Cyprians in mine, although they claim some ex- 
cellent points in them, such as rapid transit, and 
are very prolific; still as Iam somewhat along in 
life, should, if it can be avoided, rather die a natu- 
ral death, as from all accounts, they are terrible 
with the business end of the bee; so much so, one 
writer says, they will not let you alone after you 
get into the house or bush, so I think I will wait 
until they become civilized before trying them, 
and should not advise new beginners to try them. 
Perhaps the account given in the Louisville Jour- 
nal may be interesting to your readers, of the 
fighting qualities of the Cyprian. A devotee of 
apiculture within hearing of the bells of Emi- 
nence, Ky., procured a colony of Cyprians, of 
which he was very proud, but one day his pets 
became excited and made a vigorous attack upon 
their master. 

Retreating to the house, he put on his veil and 


gloves, tied strings around the ankles of his pants, 
and went out with smoker, fully determined to 
tame them. He forgot a small bole in his hatand 
in an unmentionable part of his pants, of which 
after regulation amount of smoke, about twenty 
vigorous bees in his hat and as many in his pants, 
most forcibly reminded him; the bee master re- 
treated still fighting forthe mastery. The master 
was forced to run over into another county, every 
hand on the place was routed, the horses and cat- 
tle were stampeded, dogs and cats driven into the 
bnsh. Hens and ducks vaulted for the woods and 
night at last put an end to the conflict; it was a 
drawn battle, the bee master did not attend the 
convention the next week, for good reasons; that 
is one reason I prefer the Italians, any one with 
little care can handle them without stings; still 
when attacked they will defend their hives from a!l 
robbers. One thing has always seemed strange to 
me, and that is why those who are so fond of 
honey do not keep two or three swarms for their 
own use if for no other reason, and if about to 
purchase, to do so of old reliable parties who will 
send good and pure swarms, for I am sorry to say 
there are a few who are not strictly honest, as we 
find in all walks of life. This is a changeable and 
trying winter for the bees, and they will consume 
more honey in consequence, and of course greater 
care will be necessary in order to winter safely ; 
they should be examined often, and, if needed, fed 
with pure honey from top of frames or with gauze 
on inverted tumblers and let the honey be warm; 
towards spring, part granulated sugar dissolved 
with water will answer. A little care from now 
until honey comes, may save many colonies to 
cheer our hearts and ears with their busy ham in 
the summer time to come. 8. H. SrocKweLt. 
Upton, Feb., 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FLORIDA LETTER. 





As many young men are leaving the New Eng- 
land States to make a home in Florida, perhaps an 
item about this State would interestthem. We 
will suppose they are going to locate in Central 
Florida, in Orange or Marion Counties. They will 
come by boat from Jacksonville to Astor and then 
take the St. Johns and Lake Eustis R. R., which 
connects with another boat on Lake Eustis. Hav- 
ing secured the land, the next thing to do is to 
build a house. Lumber green, rough, and atthe 
mill costs $10 to$12 perthousand. Hauling about 
$4 per day or $4 per thousand. Then the land is 
to be cleared and fenced. Nearly all cut down the 
pines and burn the logs which is a shameful waste, 
and inten years more will be deeply regretted 
Rails split from the pines cost $10 per thousand, 
and 2000 will fence 4 acres, 4000 will fence 10 acres, 
8000 will fence 20 acres and 10,000 will fence 40 
acres. Ploughing costs from $2 to $3.50 per acre, 
and it is very hard to get it done at all. Labor is 
#1 to $1.50 per day, and difficult to secure at that 
price. There are few negroes hert and those have 
no home here. Plantingis being rapidly pushed 
forward now, and the first year cow peas are put 
on the new land. Sweet potatoes can be grown, 
also cotton, on new land, but no first class crop 
is made until the second vear. Then is the time 
to set out orange and lemon trees, although the 
writer bas, and many others have put drange and 
lemon trees right into the pine woods, before a 
blow had been struck. In this section can be grown 
pineapples, strawberries, lemons, oranges, mulber- 
ries, figs, pomegranates, rye, Oats, tomatoes, vere- 
tables, ete. 

The greatest bill of expense which is dead loss 
to the new comer is the fencing. The laws of Flor- 
ida require a man to protect hisowncrop. “Scrub” 
cattle, worthless for everything except their hides, 
roam unrestrained over all the country. Hogs 
have more ‘‘rights” than men, for you can prevent 
a man from trespassing on your land, but a hog 
must be fenced out. If acowor hog gets within 
your enclosure and is killed or injured, the owner 
of the lot must pay full value of the animal in- 
jured. This isa serious drawback to progress in 
Florida, and in a few years will doubtless be reme- 
died. An investment in Florida will ina few vears 
pay an immense dividend. 
from cold, planting of some crops can be done an} 
month in the vear, and a grove of oranges and 
lemons is worth from one to ten thousand dollars 
per acre whenin bearing. I know of one man who 
came to this section seven years ago, with no prop- 
erty except a family and 75 hens. This season he 
has sold his crop of oranges for 34000, and will 
not now sell bis 18 acres for $40,000. 

Herz. Howarp. 

Linadale, Marion Co., Jan. 24, 1882. 


Here we never suffer 





Selections. 


LEGISLATION FOR FARMERS. 





At a regular meeting of the Franklin Far- 
mers’ Club held at Franklin, Mass., January 
9, 1882, the following resolutions, offered by 
Mr. A. W. Cheever, were unanimously adopt- 
ed: — 

Whereas, It bas long seemed to the farmers 
of this Commonwealth that their wants and 
needs have not been fully understood and re- 
garded in the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
and— 

Whereas, During the present session of the 
General Court seems to the farmers a fitting 
time to take such steps as shall call the atten- 
tion of the members to their wishes, and to 
such legislation as may be for their benefit 
without prejudice to the interests of others, 
such as shortening the legislative sessions, the 
adulteration of various kinds of food, just reg- 
ulations controlling the rates of transportation 
on railways, the establishment of an experi- 
ment station, the proper support of the Ag- 
ricultural College, and such additional legis- 
lation as may promote sheep husbandry with- 
in the Commonwealth, and other subjects pro- 
per for deliberate consideration ; therefore— 

Resolved, At this meeting of the members 
of the Franklin Farmers’ Club, that the sena- 
tors and representatives elected from this dis- 
trict be hereby requested and instructed to 
vote on all matters coming before the legisla- 
ture, with due regard for the best interests of 
farmers, and to use every honest effort with 
other members to secure their assistance to 
this end. 

Resolved, That every farmers’ club in the 
State be requested to take hold of this work 
and bring the subject up for action, and to in- 
struct their representatives to unite in carry- 
ing out this proposed action. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be tranamitted by the secretary to each sena- 
tor and representative in this district, and to 
the Franklin Sentinel and the New ENGLAND 
Farmer, for publication. Wa. E. Nason, 

Sec’y Franklin Farmers’ Club. 

Franklin, Jan. 17, 1882. 





STATE VETERINARIANS. 





According to present indications, a strong 
effort is to be put forth to the end of securing 
such action of the Connecticut legislature as 
may be necessary for the appointment and 
payment by the State of a veterinary doctor. 
The question very naturally arises, Whence 
the source of any such demand? Do the far- 
mers, as a class, desire it? Are they, in these 
days of National, State and town indebted- 
ness, demanding an increase of debt by the 
creation of offices of salary that are not re- 
quired? It is not believed that the great 
mass of farmers, nor even any considerable 
number of actual tillers of the soil, are in any 
want of a veterinarian, nor do they want an 
imposition of additional taxation, that a few 
interested parties may be gratified. It is pro- 
per that provision should be made for pre- 
venting the spread of contagious diseases 
among animals, and it 1s believed that this is 
done through the State Board of Agriculture, 
the conservators, so to speak, of the farming 
interests of the State. In the establishment 
of the Board of Agriculture there is a provis- 
ion for the appointment of a cattle commis- 
sion, whose powers and duties are defined ; 
who are expected to attend immediately to 
such demands as are necessary in case of dis- 
eases of animals. This commission is com- 
posed of capable, intelligent, honorable men, 
who have attended faithfully to the interests 
of the farmers. It is natural to expect this, 
as they are farmers themselves, and would do 
nothing that would be likely to work injury to 
any of the farmers of the State. * * * * 

There would be about as much sense in ask- 
ing the legislature to appoint a State physi- 
cian, giving to such person exclusive medical 
privileges over the mass of practicing physi- 
cians. The State does appoint its board of 
health, whose duties may be said to be similar 
to those of the cattle commission; now how 
would it look to abolish that board and 8p- 
— a State aged And = in -_ 
i f appointments, why not as well appoin 
a skillful physician of the soul to look after 





for them ? 


that number, without crowding. 


ursued and satisfactory results arrived at, it 
1s quite probable that all objections to the cat- 
tle commission would disappear, as would also 
the desire for the appointment of a veterina 
rian. It will be time to meddle with the ex- 
isting condition of things when there is a pop- 
ular cry coming up from the mass of farmers 
in our State, but until that time it is best for 
legislators to be slow of being led away by 
the pretensions of any parties, who, from any 
jealousy or ambition may urge action is not 
sought for nor demanded by those who are 
most affected thereby.—Correspondent N. L. 
Homestead. 





SWINE RAISING. 

Pure air helps to make pure blood, which, 
in the course of nature, builds up healthful 
bodies. Out-of-doors pigs would not show so 
well at the fairs, and would probably be passed 
over by judges and people who have been 
taught to admire only the fat and helpless 
things which get the prizes. Such pigs are 
well adapted to fill lard kegs, whereas the 
standard of perfection should be a pig which 
will make the most ham with the least waste 
of fat, the longest and deepest sides, with th 

most lean meat; it should have bone enough 
to allow it to stand up and help itself to food, 
and carry with it the evidence of health and 
natural development in all its parts. Pigs 
which run in a range or pasture have good 
appetites—the fresh air and exercise give them 
this—hence they will eat a great variety ot 
food, and much coarser than when confined in 
pens. Nothing need go to waste on the farm 
for lack of a market. They will consume ail 
the refuse fruit, roots, pumpkins, and al! kinds 
of vegetables, which will make them grow 

By extending the root patch, and planting 
fodder corn thinner, so that nubbins wil! form 
on it, and by putting in a eweet variety, the 
number of pigs may be increased in propor- 
tion. A few bushels of corn at the end of the 
season will finish off the pig. The pig pasture 
will be ready the next year for any crop, and 
ten times the advantage accrue to the farm 
than if the pigs are confined in close pens, for, 
as pigs are usually managed on the farm, but 
little manure is ever made from them.— Amer 
ican Agriculturist. 





THE CANNING BUSINESS, 





There are but few who are aware of the ex 
tent of the canning business in this country at 
this time. But a short period since the can 
ning of oysters was commenced in this city, 
mainly for the supply of western consumers, 
the great profit and success of which have 
caused the system to be extended to almost 
every product of the earth, including fruits 
and vegetables of every kind and description, 
not only for the supply of the home markets, 
but also for those of the world, which have 
been so largely opened for these commodities, 
as well as for the cereals and the beef, pork 
and mutton, with which we have almost secur- 
ed a monopoly in many of the ports of Eu- 
rope which have heretofore received supplies 
to fill up the deficiencies in their own crops 
from other countries. Our canned meats now 
go to all parts of the world, and not a vessel 
leaves our ports that does not take a supply 
for the roundtrip. The demand abroad has 
increased wonderfully. There is no fear otf 
low prices for beet hereafter. Beef cattl 
can be raised hereafter with the greatest safe- 
ty and profit; but those who engage in the 
business must begin right, and secure such 
breeds of animals as will the earliest mature 
and produce such qualities as will enable us 
to hold on to the vantage ground we have now 
secured. The roast beef of Old England is 
not going to abdicate its throne without a 
struggle, and we must be enabled to show our 
old triend Bull that, with our shorthorn cattle, 
our Berkshires and our Poland China swine 
and our Cotswold, Shropshire and Southdown 
and Oxford sheep, we will be able to beat him 
on his own shores, notwithstanding the three 
to four thousand miles ot freightage we have 
to pay for the opportunity. A Chicago pa- 
per, in a late number, throws out some hints 
upon the subject, which our farmers and 
breeders will do well to note. The trade o 
this port in live stock is destined at a very 
early day to take the lead of all others in this 
country, and the immense trains which are 
landing their freight at the new cattle yards, 
show that the good work has already com- 
menced in earnest. 

The Prairie Farmer says:—The best wa 
Lo cultivate a foreign market in any commod 
ty is to ascertain what that market require 
and supply it in kind and quality as near as 
possible. It is folly to send what is not de 
sired, for custom and prejudice will stand 
the way of profit in ventures of this kind, bow- 
ever good an article may be. No time n 
money need be lost in trying to educate a for 
eign inarket, save by slow degrees, in buying 
something different from what has long been 
demanded. The success of the English ir 
selling their manufactures all over the world 
is due, mainly, to finding out in advanc: 
what was wanted. The wisdom of that 7 


cannot be questioned, and while the buyers ot 


live stock have learned, very nearly, what 
kind of cattle and sheep to send to Great Bri- 
tain, many farmers and feeders are 

well posted. This trade is well maintained, 
and will be for a long time to come.—JLalfi- 
more American. 





TERM “THOROUGBRED" As 
APPLIED TO LIVE STOCK, 


THE 








During the recent Agricultural Conver 
at Washington a very interesting discussior 
occurred as to the use of the word thorough 


bred as applied to live stock. Following a 
paper by Gen. Jackson, of Tennessee, upor 
**The Blood Horse,” Commissioner Loring 
took occasion to say that, in his opinion, the 


term thoroughbred, as applied to anything but 
the horse, was a misnomer. A certain breed 
of horses that traced their lineage back to the 
Arabian horse, and whose present degree of 
perfection had been acquired through years ot 
careful and judicious breeding, bad for ages 
been designated as thoroughbreds, and so 
general had become this term, as applied to 
this particular race, that the word had at last 
become the only name by which they were 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. It was 
conceded that an animal could be pure bred 
and not necessarily a thoroughbred, and lr 
Loring advised that the term be eliminated 
from all premium lists, and that an effort b 

made to give the American race horse the full 
benefit of the name to which he alone is enti- 
tled. To denominate a blooded cow as a 
thoroughbred was not proper, and the premi- 
um lists of State, county, and exclusively 
stock shows, should simply refer to all kinds of 
live stock as pure bred, leaving the term thor- 
oughbred to the noble race of horses, to which 
it legitimately belongs. 

At first blush the force of the proposition 
does not seem to possess great merit, but sec- 
ond thought suggests the propriety of the 
claim. If there be any virtue in the name, 
certainly the race of horses which have for 
generations been known as thoroughbreds, 
should have all the honor and renown of the 
appellation. English writers very generally 
accord the title to none but the particular race 
of horses to which, by common consent, it 
rightfully belongs, and the managers of Amer- 
ican fairs should discontinue the use of the 
term, except as applied to the race whose ped- 
igree shows the blood of the Arabian or Barb 
horses. 

The proposition to reform the premium lists 
in this respect is quite generally approved, 
and except in localities where custom has be- 
come so deep-seated as to supersede good 
sense, the change can be made. Thorough- 
bred bulls will be superseded by pure-bred 
bulls, and the exchange will undoubtedly be 
for the best.—Chicago Tribune. 








Anovut Povttry.—An “Old Poultry Rais- 
er” gives his experience about poultry in the 
Country Gentleman as follows :— 

All black varieties of chickens are poorly 
suited for market poultry. They show the 
pin-feathers, and are not so salable as white 
or light colored fowls. Those with yellow 
legs and skin are more salable than blue or 
white-legged ones. Asiatics are among the 
best winter-laying fowls, and the chicks can 
be raised in early spring, when they command 
a high price as broilers. The small breeds 
are tender, and may die if hatched early; they 
cannot stand cold or wet. Asiatics grow and 
thrive, even when snow is on the ground. In 
starting is the poultry business do not build 
one large house, but several small ones. They 
need not cost much to hold thirty, or near 
The smaller 
flock always does the best under all circum- 


stances, provided they are fed in proportion. 
Divide the flocks into several buildings, and 
healthy fowls and the best results are sure to 
the moral diseases ot the people and provide follow, if food and cleanliness are also provi- 
If such a course as that was to be ' ded.” 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND & COLORADO 
MINING, MILLING 
AND PROSPECTING CO. 





OFFICERS: 

RICHARD ANDERSON, ALMA, COLORADO, Acting 
President, and Mining Engineer 

MARK HODGSON, Divipg, CoLoRapo, 2d 
President and Mechanical Engineer. 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, Boston, Secretary. 

JOHN G. ANDERSON, Denver, CoLoRADO, Treas- 
urer. 

PROF. J. ALDEN SMITH, DENVER, (State Geolo 

t of Colorado,) Consulting Engineer. 


Vice- 








| PROF 


HIRAM A. CUTTING, LUNENBURG, 
State Geologist of Vermont , Consulting Geologist. 


VT... 


EYES. | 
i | to determine the value of Mining 


Stocks, three things are necessary 
to be considered. 


| First, The Experience and Integrity of the 
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Company's Officers. 


| Second, The Company's Plans and Pur- 
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oses. 
Third, The Mines to be operated. 
f these are satisfactory, the Stock is desirable as an | 





investment. 


AS TO THE COMPANY'S OFFICERS: 
EXTRACT. 
EXCHANGE BANK, DENVER, COL., AUG. 25, 1881. 
1 hom it may Concern 
We cheerfully recommend Mr. Richard Anderson a# 
ntleman who THOROUGHLY UNDERSTANDS 








t : of the State of Colorado, and as one whose 
experie in mining matters we consider second to 
hone 1n this State. 


A. J. WILLIAMS, President. 


*.trovernor Geo. L. Woods of Utah 
EXTRACT 
PN ay Oregen Railroad Company, Ge 


L. Wor 
RENO, NEVADA, AUG. 26, 1881. 

ire in stating that I have known Richard 

any ye I knew him first in Utah 

terwards in California. He is an 

: HONORABLE MAN, AN EXPERI 


da, President. 





ars. 








Ine very seDse) a proper man 
put into the dir ctory or in charge of anv mining 
r r Iw readily trust him with such 
GEo. I Woops 
| EXTRA 
0 Jesse Hn Co., 19 South St. 
- NEW YORK, Nov. 22, 1880. 
for mit may concern 


. Mr. Mark Hodgson, of East Saginaw, Michigan, by 
trade and profession a well skilled machinist and en 
gibeer, been in my employ and interest for many 
the last ten years. I am exceedingly 

8 valuable services. He may be relied 
pon as FULLY COMPETENT, and entitied to FULL 
CONFIDENCE in any position he may engage in 

Jesse Hoyr. 

floyt is a banker and capitalist of consider- 
able prominence in New York and East Saginaw, 
Michigan. 








Tesse 


H. B. CLAFLIN, & Co.. Wholesale Dry Goods Dealers, 
New York, Church St., Worth st., and W. Broad 
way, New York, June 15, 1881. 
had intimate business relations with Mr. 
jell for many years. He has always acted 
attorney and counsellor, but we 
iuble and efficient to a remarkable 
always had occasion to congratulate 
ves upon his relations with us, and we do not 
recommend him to you as aSTRAIGHT 
AND HONORABLE MAN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN & Co, 


We have 
Hiram Blai 
in his capaci 








rree 





es te to 
FORWARD 


EXTRACT 

Bay Ciry, Micna., Feb. 3, 

Hiram Blaisdell has demonstrated his ability to 

sfully take charge of and carry through any 
business entrusted to his care 

ISAAC MARSTON, Justice 


1879 
succes 


Supreme Court. 


Extract from letter of C. H. Trombly, cashier First 
National Bank, Oakland, Cal. 
First NATIONAL BANK, OAKLAND, CAL. 
Aug. 19, 1881. 
In regard to standing of J G. Arderson would say 
that [have known him upwards of ten years, and 
have always found him STRAIGHTFORWARD in 
all the dealings I ever had with him. As far as I 
know he IS TRUTHFUL AND HONEST. 
C. H. TROMBLY. 





GOVERNOR PITKIN'S INDORSEMENT. 
EXTRACT. 
DENVER, December 17, 1879. 
Professor J. Alden Smith, has been a resident of 
the State for sixteen years, and is familiar with oar 
mining interests. Any reports that he may make 
about mining property, I should consider entirely 
trustworthy and reliable. 


F. W. PiTain. 


Office of the “Cottage Hearth” Publishing C: 

1! BROMPIELD BT., Boston, Feb. 4, 1882. 
Having had neariy twenty years’ acquaintance with 
Prof. Hiram A. Cutting, of Lunenburg, Vermont, 
who has for a long time occupied the responsible posi- 
tion of Geologist for that State, I can cheerfully testify 
to his high attainments as a scholar, HIS WIDE FEXPE- 
RIENCE AS A GEOLOGIST, AND HIS INTEGRITY AS® A 

MAN. D. L. MILLIKEN. 
Most of the Company's officers have had a PRAC. 
TICAL EXPERIENCP in the mining districts of 
over TWENTY YEARS, and as shown by the test 
monials, their ability and integrity is vouched for by 


leading business men and bankers. 


THE COMPANY’S PLANS. 
This Company was organized March 2, 1881, to work 
and cevelop the mines and mineral lands shown in the 
above map, producing, milling, and preparing ore for 





selling other mining properties. 
Its CAPITAL STOCK IS 


$5,000,000, 


divided into 500,000 shares of the 


PAR VALUE OF $10 EACH, 


and fs issued as full paid stock, and can never be s- 


375,000 


of these shares have been placed in the Treasury fors 
working capital, which is of itself a guarantee of abum 
dant resources for the prosecution of its enterprises, 
and & CONVINCING PROOF of the Company’s inten- 
tione to THOROUGHLY WORK ITS MINES. 


125,000 
shares of this treasury stock are classed as Preferred 
and are 


Guaranteed and Secured, $1 
per Share in Dividends, 


out of the Company’s first surplus earnings, to the 
exclusion of all other stock until this $1 is repaid, 
when its 


Dividends 


continue equally with other stock. In other words, 
the Company’s Directors waive all dividends upon 
their original stock, treating it as common, until this 
guaranteed ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE HAS BEEN 
PAID. Furthermore, the office of Director fs not a 
salaried one, and no compensation is allowed to offi- 
cers except the value of actual services rendered. 

The above amount of $1 per share guaranteed to 
stockholders is secured tothem by a First Mortgage 
upon the Company's Mines, Ores, Bullion, Machinery 
and other property, which mortgage is recorded ta 
Book 14, pages 508 to 509, inolusive, of the Real Estate 
of Park County, Colorado, and the following is the 
guaranty of such dividends and security printed upon 
each certificate of stock. 

“This Certificate is sold as Preferred Treasury 
Stock, and is entitled to participate in the Company's 
Arst surplus earniggs declared as dividends, to the ex- 
clusion of the Common Stock, until its redemption re- 
Serred to herein at one dollar per shar eis accomplished 
when its privilege as Preferred Stock shall cease, anc 
it shall be surrendered for cancellation, and an equal 
number of Shares of Common Stock be re-issued in 
lieu thereof. Such redemption is guaranteed within 
three years from the date of sade, as stamped hereon, 
and is secured by a mortgage executed to Richard An- 
derson, Trustee, of Denver, Colorado, for the benefit 
of Preferred Stock-holders, This memoranda is at- 
tached to and is part of Certificate No issued 
JOP ose Shan es.” 

Those who now purchase the Preferred Stock also 
obtain an interest in the 250,000 shares remaining in 
the Treasury unused. This 250,000 shares will either 
be eventually divided pro rata among the holders of 
the other 250,000 shares, or will be sold at an advanc- 
ed price to purchase additional mines for the Com 
pany, whereby the number of its mines become in- 
creased, thus furnishing larger and 


More Frequent Dividends, 


It will, like the “Bonanza Development Com pany.” 
use its cash and stock reserves to purchase vulua! fe 


mines from prospectors others, who frequent! 
ure compelled to sell at at sacrifice, and these after 
being develo can again sold to immense 
advantage. A LITTLE READY CASH AT THE 


RIGHT MOMENT OFTEN SECURES VERY VAL. 
UABLE PROPERTY, and experienced Di: re- 
mines will these 





siding at the improve 
for the benefit of stock holders. 


market, and prospecting for, discovering, buying and | 
1 ety. De er } get the best mines for this Company that could be 
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+ best mines of the 


| charged with 


' will 





| forty ton smelter here to reduce its ore. 
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$100 in Stock for $15.|$500 in Stock for $785. | 


as from the sales and working of ore extracted from | 
| 


the mines, will be paid into the Company's Treasury 
to be divided regulary as dividends to stockholders. | 
The contidence of the Directors in the ultimate | 
gr" at value of the stock classed as common, and owned 
y them, is such that they have dec ined to sell it, but } 
have deposited the -ame under an agreement that pre- 
vents its sale and delivery in the market in competi- 
tion with the treasury stock, until the guaranteed di- 
vidend of one dollar per share has been paid to the 
latter. | 


The Mines and Mineral Lands 


of this company more prominently seen in the above | 
map are /ocated on Pennsylvania mountain, about two 
miles trom Alma, Park County, Colorado and comprise 
the group of 13 mining claims deliniated thereon, each 
of which is 300 feet wide and with the exception of 3 
are each 1500 feet in length. Shafts varying from 10 
to 8 feet in depth have been sunk upon these proper- 
erties, giving evidence of the close proximity to a 
large body ot valuable carbonate ores. 

To the right of these are the Company's tunnel | 
grounds which are located and surveyed three | 
| 


thousand feet in length and will extend upon each 
side of the tunnel line 750 feet along the course of 
mineral veins as cut and discovered, the whole com- | 
prising an area of about 150 acres of rich mineral | 
lands immediately surrounded by several of the best | 
silver producing mines of Colorado. | 

The “Hock Hocking” mine lying near to the Com 
pany's properties is understood to be among the best 
of Colorado's bulliou producers. Its ore yielding from | 
$100 to $500 per ton 

A portion of the mineral ground lying between the 
Hock Hocking and the Company's properties is cov 
ered by the Weston” mine and recent examinations 
of both these mines have convinced the Company 
that the same ore body existing in them as well as in 
the “Cowboy” mine (seen to the left) extends into 
this Companuy’s properties. 

It has therefore loc 
with a night and day force of men to cut and develop 
at a depth of 600 to 800 feet these rich silver veins 
and deposits, which it is believed have honeycombed 
the Company’s possessions. 

rhe 1 has been run into the mountain nearly 








tunnel 
150 teet and reports received therefrom express a be- 
liet of the close proximity to a large body of valuable 
minerals. 


The “Sir Charles” & “Red Lion No. 1” 


Mines recently purchased by this Company are not 
shown on the above map, but are si) uated on Buckskin 
mountain about two miles from the Company’s tunnel 
and about three miles from Alma, Colorado. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a report made on the 23rd 
day of Jan. 1882 by Kiehard Anderson, Haq., one of the 
if ompany’s mining engineers and examiners, in refer- 
ence thereto. ‘These mines are situated in close prox 
imity to and are surrounded by a number of the very 
camp, upon as rich a mineral belt as 
any in Colorado They are easy of access at all sea- 
sons of the year, being just at timber line on the road 
leading trom Alma to the “tanny Barrett” mine. 
There is a shaft in the Red Lion lode 60 feet deep, and 
a tunnel about 250 feet below the shaft on the steep 
mountain side 1ich will connect with the shaft ata 
depth of about 250 or 300 feet, at a distance of about 
three to four hundred feet in length trom the mouth 
o the tunnel. The object of the tunnel is to develop 
the ore body upon which it is started, to economise 
laber aud expense by bringing the ore to the surface 
through it, and to ventilate the mine when the shaft 
reaches its greatest depth. In sinking the shuft, two 
feet of ore was encountered ata depth of 12 feet, 600 
pounds of which I took from the mine, which milled 
iss OZ. IN SILVER OR $205 PER TON. 
Subsequeatly about the same quantity was taken and 
milled with the same results. Recently, ore taken 
from the shaft by Mr. Mark Hodgscn, one of the Com- 
pany'’s directors, and without any selection whatever, 
and assayed by Burlingame of Denver, yielded $61.31 
in gold and silver per ton, 259 of which was gold. 
fhe whole side of the mountain, from the shaft down 
along the mountain side to the tunnel, 
silver which assayed on the surface 
FROM $10 TO $100 per ton, which is the very 
best evidence of the existence of a large and valuable 
body of ore. The entire surface 
within the boundarics of these mines shows very 
heavy croppings with ore which assays as above. In 
several places ore bodies crop to the surface, dipping 
into the hill towards the shaft, and giving promise of 
soon opening into valuable ore. About 10 teet below 








| pressed us with his fine business abili y 


| gitimate business, and as such, worthy the 
, and patronage of the pnblic 


ted and is running its tunnel | 
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SCALE OF FEET. 


$1000 FOR $150. 


The prospective of the company has a fair, honest 
look. They agree that ‘he preferred stock shall be 
the first lien upon all property belonging to the com 
any. This makes the investment per'ectly sat 
VE HOLD STOCK AND EXPECT TO HOLD If; 
our contidence in the enterprise is so wood, that we 
would not sell a single share. Our relations with Mr. 
Blaisdell, the gentlemanly financial m-nager, has im 
re believe 








that under his sagacious managemert, the New Eng- 
land and Colorado Co. will be a wrand tinancial suc 

The investment is pot a heavy one, the prospect 
of handsome returns good. 


cess. 


| Extract from the “Hougehold,” Brattleboro, Vt., for 


Jan. lesz. 

We call attention to the New England and Colorado 
Mining, Milling and Prospecting Con pany, belie 
it to be an honest and honorable company doing : 
cor fidence 





Extract from the “Golden Rule” of Jan, 7th, 1 
THE BUSINESS Or MiInING.—In an interview 
John G. Anderson, of Denver, Colorado, the Treasurer 





ot the New Ergland and Colorado Mining, Milli 
and Prospecting Company, some interesting facts i: 
regard to the habits of min rs were given, which con 
sidering his experience, being one of the old Cy 
nia 4¥’ers must be considered as beyond questic 
regards mining just as honest as farming. [hye 
earns his living by the “sweat of his brow, 

as the farmer; both are producers from M 
only the miner, who works for wages, 
of his pay, as his work is not subject t 
ravages of insects, or by frost, flood, o 1 I 
miner earns enough to be rich in «a few years if re 
will only save; but, unfortunately, the f 
home influences in nine cases out of ten 
ner to patronize the saloon and the 
injury. He works summer and winter, unlike 
farmer, as the mines are comfortable in all seasons 
He says that the figures given in the advertisement 
the company are correct, as showing the wonder 
mineral wealth of Colorado. 
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The Cottage Hearth, Boston, June, 1 
“We can personally vouch for the 
HONORABLE CHARACTER of the 


} 
RA], Says 


HIGH AND 


Inanagers 













this company, and have undoubted faith in the invest 
ments they offer.” 

In November, 1881, the same paper says 

“The unquestionable futegrity, sagacity and pract 
cal mining experience of the manag ad much 

|} to do with the rise in the value of stock of tt 

Company. It is now generally understood that t! 
are as essential to success as the possession of ge 
mines.” 

The December, 1851, number also o 

“The officers enjoy the utmost cé of tir 





is heavily | 


of ground contained | 


the shaft (on the side of the mountain) ome of the 
largest of these ore bodies crops to the surface and 
dips toward the shaft. The latter will cut it at a depth 
of 100 to 125 feet. Throughout the entire depth of | 


the shaft mineralized rock and ore was found, the bot- 
tem of the shaft improving rapidly in quality. From 
hat ha« been shown by present dev: lopmenta, it is 









my opinion that if no larger ore body than the one 
already encountered were found, it wou'd pay largely. 
Tbe ore in the shaft is principally ‘‘black sulpburet,” 


while that found in the tunnel is galena running sixty 
yer cent. in lead. In this section of the camp, the 
open and heaviest ore bodies are found on the lower 
or bottom contact or strata. The tunnel runs in upon 
Lion’ lode on the lower contact or strata, 
and {¢ is very probable that the largest quantity of ore 
will be found at that point, while quantities of ore 
be found above ihe indications are that there 
is a continuous ore body extending through the entire 
ground. It ie very rare to find a thousand or even 
several hundred feet of pay ore in extent in the same 
mine, but sufficient ie shown ip the workings of these 
properties to settle conclusively the existence of very 
valuable ore bodies. It is but a few hundred feet from 
the mouth of the tunnel on the “Red Lion” down the 
Mountain to Buckskin creek where machinery can be 
built to reduce the ore at a nominal expense. A tram- 
way can be built dowa the mountain -ide to the Com 
yany’s proposed mill or to a point below, from which 
I could be transported to other mills. For more than 
two years past I have examined the surrounding 
mines and all the ground near them. The “Fanny 


Barrett” mine had on the turface 40 0z. ore, and at a | 


depth of 70 feet, the ore mills 260 to 700 oz. per ton. 
The “Viper” mine, joining the ‘Fanny Barrett,” has 
ore at a depth of ten feet that mills $150 per ton. The 
“Golden Era” joining the “sir Charles,” the “Union 
No. 8” joining the “Red Lion,” the ‘‘Northern Light” 
and ‘*Kock Island” near by have the same grade of ore 
as the “Tiger,” while the “Ernest” has 1500 cons of 


ore on the dump that samples $100 to the ton, and has | 


thousands of tons exposed to view in the mine, and 


THESE SURROUNDING PROPERTIES did not, in | 


their development, give half the promise as do the 
“Red Lion” and “sir Charles.” The ‘Fanny Barrett” 
has thousands of tons in sight, and is building a 
All these sur- 
rounding mines mentioned abcve are on the same 
contact vein, and all show the same character of 
ore, proving the existence of a VERY RICH ORE 
BODY extending more than a mile in width through 
them all. Southwest from the “Red Lion” and 
“Sir Charles” about 1000 feet are the ‘“Connoran” 
and “Melissa” Mines, recently opened, which show 











class business men—and have put 
and talent unreservedly into the 
believing that only a small amount « 
tal will be necessary to develop the prope 
where large and frequent dividends will be insured 
Rates of interest being low now, people are natural 
looking for sate opportunity for investment, where 

large return may be secured. This is just what this 





addit 
ty 
} 





Company aim to accomplish—security of investment 
with every prospect of large returns.” 
ee 
Extract from the Connecticut Courant, Harttord, of 
Jan, 12th, 1882 :— 
We have examined the certificates of stock now | 


ing sold by the New England and Co 
Milling and Prospecting Company. T 
every evidence of reliability, and 
one dollar per share in dividends is gua 
owners out of the company’s first surplus 
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Tue JEANNETTE Survivors.—Secretary 
Hunt has ordered Lieut. Danenhower, who is 
nearly blind, to return home at once, with 
those of the Jeannette’s crew who are dis- 
abled. Engineer Melville will remain to 
prosecute the search for De Long and Chipp 
and their companions, and two officers, Lieut. 
Harber and Master Schuetze, have been or- 
dered to Europe to assist him, sailing from 
New York on Saturday last. By a despatch 
from Danenhower, it appears that for eighteen 
months betore she was abandoned, the Jean- 
nette was only kept afloat by pumping, and 
drifted in the ice for twenty-one months, at 
the mercy of the currents. The Russian of- 
ficials are aiding in the search with great zeal 
and energy, and have placed every possible 
facility at Engineer Melville's disposal. The 
latest news trom him is to the 13th of Jan- 
uary, at which time a letter was received at 
Irkutsk from him, through Count Ablefeldt 
Leuwigen. It says that he is searching with 
three parties, the first headed by Ninderman 
and the Russian Count Lobokoff, the second 
by Bartlett and Sergeant Kolinkin, the third 
by Melville and Greenbeck. The first party 
was to leave Yakutsk immediately, and all 
were to be in the wilderness by March 1. 
The count volunteers his assistance, and is en- 
thusiastic in the work. 


Young or middle aged men suffering from nervous 
debility, loss of memory, premature old age, as the 
result of bad habits, should send three stamps for 
Part VIL of Dime Series pamphlets. Address 
World's Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
a 





Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIB8- 


PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

Parliament re-assembled on the7th. The Queen’s 
speech deals mostly with domestic and colonial af- 
fairs, the only reference to foreign matters beingan 
allusion to the cession of Thessaly to Greece, a 
brief mention of the Egyptian difficulties, to which 
in concert with France, particular attention had 
been given, and a few words regretting the delay 
in the negotiation of a commercial treaty with 
France. rish affairs, she declares, show an im- 
provement and encourage the hope of the best re- 
sults of the present policy of the government, a 
statement which provoked severe criticism from 
the Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords, 
and from Mr. EK, Dwyer Gray in the Commons. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s attempt to take the oath as a 
member of the House of Commons was resisted, 
and he has been ain compelled to retire by a 
vote of 256 avaihst 227. 

Phe Irish difficulties continue without abatement. 














Great uneasiness prevails at Limerick owing to ill 
feeling exist between certain Classes of citizens 
ind the military. The ofticer commanding has ad- 
dressed a communication to the magistrates point- 
ing out that th fiers are unable to walk on the 
streets at night without being stoned, and giving 
















































war tthe military will be compelled to fire 
on th elf ence if the attacks continue. 
rr s have resolved to take extraordina- 
rv precautions te preserve the pe ace. 

It now appears that a large part of the funds of 
the Land League, collected in America and else- 
where, instead of having been “safely and firmly 

ested,” as had been affirmed by Treasurer Egan, 
have en rea used in speculative investments 

n e Pa Bourse, and have been lost by the 
ilure of the Union Generale. ‘ 

Nearly every inhabitant ofone townland of Lough- 
mask, ireland s been arrested on suspicion of 

| I murder ot » process server, Mr. 
1 his hew, whose bodies were found 

ike 
ic meetings in behalf of the Jews in Russia 
le to be b in various parts of the King- 
i id resolutions have been passed calling up- 
tt it to make friendly representations 
to the Russian government in the cause of human- 
rhe Lord Mayor's fu in London for the re- 

f of these Jews now amounts to over £26,000, 

France. 

M. De Freycinet has announced the policy of the 

new Cabinet, Which, he declares will be one, above 
‘ ito establish peace the minds of 

the } e, and t broad it will be firm 
and cf progress are neces- 
sary tor Fr ment willapply in a 
li use the | to the press and the 
I pu will be submitted 
Si g gh ation, while main- 
ta g tt I s ». Revision of the 
( ough poned until the expi- 
r term « nt Legislature. The 
idicial ary a al retorms initiated 

‘ t \ j persevere ith. he 
en s ( iet l scted to viving an 

1 t r Nations not live by politics, 

The Government does not in- 
tend 1 se com sory conversi the debt 

r rcehas ilways by the Ste No etforts 
‘ arrive atad s« m of tar- 

s \ ! 1€ moral and int tual im- 
tof 1 

The pa the Paris Bourse is virtually over. 
The Pres I sr of the Union 
( era h ved with swind- 

1 it proceedings wiil 

t ‘ ctors 

A ba a to the re 

rned French delegates to the Yorktown centen- 
nial, by S. Minister Morton, at which speeches 

ere ma Marquis de Rochambeau, Marquis 
le | ur expressive of their ap- 
pre conferred upon them as 





and of the spirit of friend- 
tween the two countries. 



































the exclusion of the other +toc<, and that this guar Times from Paris states that at 
tee is secured by a first et wage UF “ue ve oe ae zs of the Academy of Sciences, 

‘a properties, executed to a trustee tor t i > 
wT ctnettors. ov the oflicers are weil ¢ r the | a! . _ Vv prize was awarded to Prof. 
their experience and ability These securities | s f KR ster, N.Y 
doubtedly afford a desirable means of inve el } Russia, 

The J St. Petersbourg, commenting on 

Extract from the Roclhy M Vv Review, of | th roe rthe meeting at London on the 
Denver, of March a | to otect against the outrages committed 

A WORTHY DEPARTURE nthe Jews in Russia, says Englishmen would 

“Equities heretofore denied St te ! snge i similarly sweeping language 

nized by this Organi vias ils in discussing English legislation 

“It is rarely that we find a mining f Ireland. Jour? understands that the 
ing #0 many elements of strength view is tor he Kusso-phobia which 
recognizing the equities of investo Mr. Gladst 5 ent has mitigated. 
ital stock, as this Company. Between 1 Ar ence of the interference of Eng- 
jority of companies, the contrast is so great that we ar the renewa n several different 
cannot help remarking it ne Pa aaa ceahiicaiet cola aluake Ses 

“Allthe Company's properties are surrounded by | “* gtr PeFRECUNONS OF lGC BNIUCKY Vews, 

| some of the best producing mines, among which are t ation of the government officials 
Moose, Dolly Varden, Russia, Fanny I tt, London, take any very decisive measures to prevent & 
and Orphan Boy. ecur 4 he scenes of last summer. 

“The plan is ONE OF THE VERY BEST ever or It is asserted that the Government of Russia is 
ganized here, and ought to, and ( tless will templating t annexation of Corea on the 
from the market many inferior stocks. This is ae ge security of the Russian posses 
opinion of good judhes who know the mines, the plans pee a on -— Aaggte es st. - 
and the directors. sions in te . ke disposition of 

i J fay , and itis calculated 

that the | 1 St interfere in favor of 

Extract from the Park County / , Alma, Colo ( e of bad feeling against 
rado, Jan. 21 and 2a, Ise the ¢ pr ntin lifornia 

THE NEW ENGLAND & CoLORADO MINING, Mt 
ING AND PROSPECTING Co. have purchased the “Red General Items. 

Lion” and “Sir Charles” mines between the “Ernest I Lgvptian question continues to attract at- 
and “Fanny Barret,” and will begin systematic work | ¢ Cherif P. ia, acting on the advice of the 
on them about Feb. Ist. The mines are amor he I ind French Consuls General, has re- 
very best incamp. They are surrounded by a ne rk | signed. and a new min as been formed, 
of valuable properties, and the ore mills din er . - Mei A te ER ope - ‘ 
perton. Ore is found over the entire surface of “ ia ially promulgated that its first act 
mines. A shaft sixty-five feet deep has been sunk de t el He weE e public debt. 
veloping fine ore and proving the mines very valuable rh leg ¢ the Austrian delega- 
There is a new shaft house and dwelling on them ready | tion ha proved tl nt of 8.000.000 florins for 
for occupancy. THE COMPANY HAVE AMPLE | the su sé of the Herzegovinian insurrection. 
CASH IN BANK IN DENVER, AND WILL PAY | pho yy > of War clk nt ee tea 
AS THEY GO. is now moving more toward the frontier of 

We congratulate the company on procuring such val i iil 2 
uable mines and bespeak for them great su 1 so — vi A. 
are’also prosecuting work on the Hawkeve tunne Several arr Pan-Slavic agitators have been 

Very tavorable indications were struck this week in | mad Vienna 
“Hawkeye Tunnel” belonging to the New ENGLAN 
AND COLORADO MINING, MILLING AND Prhospret neni 
ING Co. The contractor represents the whole face of Apam’s Fati.—Ever since Adam’s fall, which 
the tunnel in mineral that promises soon to develop |. te human nature to diseases of the flesh, 
at tea r 3 na demand for a blood purifier. We 

Ts 2s all: he fact that upon the purity and vitality 
IN CONCLUSION of the blood depends the health and vigor of the 
. wl system, and that disease of various kinds is 

The public will readily understand that mining in a sion that nature is trying to remove 
dustries when managed by men of experience, ability | the distur! wuse; hence a reliable blood puriti- 
and integrity afford as safe AND MORE PROFITA ri rimportance to the people than is 
BLE INVESTMENT than either banking, merchand | nera ysed. We are pleased to say that 
ising, manufacturing or farming Hood’: bears unmistakable proot of 

Mining, properly conducted, necessarily results in : t if medicine. and we think it 
large profits. Nature hus furnished the material, but nee] : ial ora medicine, ab © tm 

} ) i i 


| 


ore milling from $100 to $200 per ton, indicating the | 


continuance of the same ore body in that direction. 
I have been constantly on the alert for a long time to 


| 


foum!,and have finally succeeded in purchasing for it | 


these properties. In my opinion I have not found any 
others equal to these, and active work will begin on 
them Fe f. Ist, 1882, to open them as rapidly as possi 
ble consistent with economy and sys.ematic mining. 
The chances are all in favor of early success, time, mon- 
ey, and skill however are always requisite in the devel 
opment of even the most valualle mines. Those who 
expect to grow rich in a day in mining, may be disap 
pointed; but those who patiently ucite skill, money, 
and integrity in such an enterprise, usually realize a 
thousand fold on their investment. I have no doubts 
as to the ultimate outcome of these mines; and I 





believe that their purchase will add greatly to the 


Company's success. 
RICHARD ANDERSON, 
Acting President and Mining Engineer.” 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Extract from “Zion’s Herald,” the leading Metho- 
dist paper of New England. 

“This Company has been fortunate in securing min- 
ing properties which give promise of great value. 
Men of means, intelligence, and influence, are nter- 
ested in its management, and will apply their time 
and energies to the development ot the mines. We 
have the strongest assurance that the gentlemen man- 
aging this Company are not simply manufacturin 
«tock for the market, but are inaugurating a LEGITI- 
MATE MINING BUSINESS, and mean that their 
stock shall bea GOOD INVESTMENT for the pur- 
chaser. 

Attention would not be called to this Company, if 
we did not believe it was formed upon an HONEST 
AND PROPER BASIS, moving forward in a fatr 
and iegitimate manner. The company own over one 
hundred and fifty acres of mineral lands, which give 
promise of a profitable yield of precious metals when 
fully worked. 

Their advertisement would not b god in our col- 
umne @id we not believe that THE COMPANY IS 
MANAGED BY HONORABLE MEN, and that they 
are in an honorable way trying to develop the value 
ot mineral lands which they own. 

The financial agent is Hiram Blaisdell, Esq., of 48 
Congress Street, Boston, who enjoys the confidence of 
besiness men.” 





Extract from the “ Watchman,” Boston. 


This Company have secured large mining properties, 
the development of which ony | only necessary to 
secure large returns from money invested. 

“It comes to this paper WELL RECOMMENDED, and 
furnishes reliable opportunities whereby all, rich or 
poor, may profitably engage in mining, without preju- 
dice to present occupations, and profit according to 
investment.” 





Extract from the “ American Cultivator.” 

It seeme to be the desire of the officers of this com- 

ny that every intending investor shall have the 
uilest opportunity for knowing all about the arepery 
—{fts present cond tion and future prospects. Mr. Hi- 
ram Blaisdell, the financial agent at 48 Congress street, 
Boston, is a gentleman of wide business experience, 
full of energy and belief in the greatest success of this 
enterprise. It is seldom that a mining company adopts 
so fair and liberal a policy with its stockholders as is 
set forth in the prospectus of this organization. Its 
officers are well known.” 





Extract from se oe aha saat News,” Davenport, 
owa. 

It looks as if this staunch compan 
to win the respect of investors. The location is cer- 
tainly g for the mines are @ t to the very 
best in Colorado. We believe that a judicious expen- 
diture of surplus means will result in excellent returus. 


was determined 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 


| bullion product, prior to 1881, is estimated 


capital must add machinery and labor. Colorado's 








$125,000,000, 


while for 1881 it was nearly 


$25,000,000, 


which cost only about 40 cents to the dollar to produce, 
nearly 6O per cent being divided among the ming 
owners as protits, 

From Feb. 26, 1880, to Sept. 10th, 1881, 
months,) carefully-compiled statistics show 
Mining Companies in the United States, repres 
11,700,000 Shares of Stock, 15 OF WHICH ARI 
ORADO COMPANIES, PAID in DIVIDENDS to 
its STOCKHOLDERS 


$104,710,800, 


or NEARLY NINE DOLLARS PER SHARE, dem 
onstraiing that Mining Securities ARE am 
MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 

Now, all cannot directly engage in mining, but, by 
a purchase of Stock, every man, woman and child can 
become interested, and profit according to the amount 
invested. 

In these days of LOW RATES OF INTEREST, people 
are looking for a SAVE INVEStMENT that will insure 
LARGE RETURNS, which this company AIMS To FUR- 
NISH. : 

Since Nov. Ist, 1881, this stock has steadily 


Increased in value from $1 to 
$1.50 per share 


Over 26,000 shares have been disposed of, ensuring 
pony igorous prosecution of the Company's enterprises 
an 


A Limited amount is now offered 
at $1.50 per share 


for a few days only, when a FURTHER ADVANCE 
IN PRICE WILL BE MADE as work progresses and 
the rich deposits of mineral believed to be near are 
reached. The par value of this stock is $10 per share, 
but it is sold at this low figure to procure money for 
machinery, continue work, produce ore for market, 
and carry out the company’s purposes, the protits to 
be divided among the stockholders; and it is believed 
that this stock will not only advance TO ITS FULL 
PAR VALUE OF $10 PER SHARE and pay 


FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 


but that the Company will become one of the largest 
and richest mining corporations in the country. 

Subscriptions for stock may be sent to the Financial 
Agent in the following form 

I hereby subscribe for shares of the Preferred 
Treasury Stock of the NEW ENGLAND AND COL- 
ORADO MINING, MILLING AND PROSPECT. 
ING COMPANY, at $1.60 per share, to be paid as 
follows; One.third, or the sum dollars, is here 
‘with enclosed, and the balance of dollars is hereby 
made payable to H. BLAISDELL, Financial Agent, 
at his aoe, in Boston,in two equal instalments, at 
thirty and sixty days from this date. Stock to be de 
livered to me as each full instalment is paid. 

Date. Signature. 


less than 19 


that 


mg the 


KNOWS 





| 


Remit by draft, Registered Letter, P.O. Order, or | 


express. 

One-third the amount should accompany the order, 
and the balance paid in 30 and 60 days, and Stock will be 
delivered as fast a» payments are made. This enables 
purchasers to secure Stock at $1.50 per share, affording 
time to raise money for the investment 


Before the next Advance in Price. 
The best of references will be given on appli- 
cation. 


Make all communications and remittances to 


HIRAM BLAISDELL, FINANCIAL AGENT. 
48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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can now grasp a tortune. Outfit worth 
& ree For full particulars address K. G. 
Rid it & Co., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. ly4s 
A CARD, 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &e, I will send a recipe that will cure 

ou, FREE OF CHARGE This great remedy was 
liseovered by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed enve to the Rev. Joseru T. INMAN, 
Station D, New York City. e145 
As An Investment. 

‘ than suid tou in 

! ‘ nh aud 

! u pt \ store 

I tik Ss Sarsapariila in the 

! t t it 

! i rotisi it 

‘ el i sii a 

\ { Ine three doll I ever in 

cS a a b& ¢ ! 1, Mass 

Ii ! \ lor ». Sold by druggists. 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIDD, 


In Medway, Feb. 2, by Rev. R. K. Harlow, Mr. An- 
sel B. Cook of Chicago, Ill., to Miss Annie E. Barrows 
of Medway 

In Wollaston Heights, Feb. 2, by Rev. E. L. Norton, 
Charles E. Spaulding to Estelle T. Foster. 

In Lowell, Feb. 2, by Rey. Elias Nason, Edwin E. 
Chase to Lizzie 8S. Jewett, both of Lowell. 

ln Newburyport, Feb. 2, by Rev. FE. L. Drown, Frank 
FE. Cutter to Mary E. Sargent. 

n Westford, by Rev. W.C, High, Mr. Edward E. 
Fletcher of Westford to Miss Maggie F. Keefe of Som- 
erville. 

In Brookline, Jan. 1, by Rev. J. J. Lewis, George L. 
— of Montpelier, Vt., to Lucy B. Cate of South 
soston, 

In New Bedford, Feb. 2, 
liam A. Abbe to Hannah 
ford, 

in North Sandwich, N. I., Jan. 20, by Rev. C. W. 
Dealtry, Alvah E. Dow to Mrs. Mary Foss, both of 
Sandwich. 

In Derry, N. H., Feb. 1, by Rev. D. W. Richardson 
assisted by A. A. Smith, Mercell Nelson Smith of Bos” 
ton to Nellie Frances Hood of Derry. 





by Rev. M, C. Julien, Wil- 
T. Bourne, all of New Bed- 








DIED. 


In this city, Feb. 3, Persis W. Gates, 86 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Charlestown, Feb. 2, Lorenzo D. Stone, 63 yrs. 8 
mos. 


In Lawrence, Feb. 3, Mra. Henriette M. Hatch. 





In Lawrence, Feb. 2, Mrs. Ruby C., wife of Rufus | 


Macomber, 59 yrs. 7 mos, 

In Fall River, Feb. 2, Ellen, wife of David L. Arm- 
strong, 45 yrs. Peace C., widow of the late George 
Borden, &7 yrs. 

In Medford, Jan. 31, Frank Brewster, 55 yra. 7 mos. 

In Everett, Feb. 1, Charles A. Fitts, 32 yre. 3 mos. 

In South Hingham, Feb. 3, Elizabeth A., wife of 


| Charles W. Cushing, 65 yrs. 6 mos. 


In Braintree, Feb. 4, Jonathan French, 79 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Plymouth, Mass., Feb. 4, Capt. Andrew Bartlett. 
In Lakeville, Feb. 2, Mrs. Susan M., wife of Earl P. 


| Douglas, 67 yrs. 8 mos. 


| 


In Worcester, Jan. 31, Samuel Holmes, 68 yrs. 
In Nashua, N. H., Feb. 3, Mrs. Hattie M., wife of 
Oscar J, Slocomb, 44 yrs. 
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We send our Tilustrated Catal of 
71 ” F 
on application 8 








as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell the 


ERS AND FLORISTS, gives us suc 


ARD 





van 
KET GARDE? 

st kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable crops (whether fe 

oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


ublic. Thirty years experienceas PRACTICAL 
knowledge as fo enable us udge not only what ére 
or Private or Commercial ¢ 


Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jerse 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





AUCTION SALE 


PERCHERON HORSES. 








VICTOR, 


Tuportep 1s 1881 ey W. T. Warrens 


E WILL OFFER FOR SALE, WITH- | 


out reserve, on Wednesday, 22d March next, 
twenty-tive Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares, 
ranging in weight up to about 2000 tbs, and in height 
up to 17 hands, it being our intention to close up our 
business of importing. After an experience o 
years’ residence in France, and a further experience of 
some fifteen years as importers of these remarkable 
animals, we do not hesitate to claim for this lot that 


they are the most remarkable and valuable we bave | 


ever seen here or abroad. These Horses have been 
imported the better part of a year, are thoroughly ac- 
climated, and in tine health and condition for stand- 
ing. We guarantee that our importations have been 
entirely pure blood Percherons, that are descended 
from the pure Arab, enlarged to give them all the 


power, more action and — and greater endurance | 


and docility than any draught horse in the world. 
This superior race is not to be confounded with 
Boulonnais—ordinary rough Norman and other 
French horses, largely imported the past few years. 


On applications, catalogues containing details, will | 


be furnished by or previous to the let of March. 


Bale to take place at twelve o'clock, at Kearney’s | 
Paul Sts., where the | 


Stables, corner of Centre and St 
horses may be seen several days previous to the sale. 
They may also be seen at any time at our Farm on the 
York Road, 4 miles from the city. 
W. T. WALTERS, & CO, 

és Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 


DARLING’S 
FINE BONE 


AND— 


3t6-8-10 








AVE ESTABLISHED THE 
that to use them pays the farmer well for his in- 
vestment. This Fertilizer is rich in Ammonia, Phos. 
Acid and Potash, and is complete for all crops, but 
most especially adapted for corn and root crops, and 
for top dressing grass land. Lawn Dressing for the 
Lawn, and Flower Grower in neat packages for House 
Plants. Bone Meal for cattle, and Chicken Bone; 
also Bone for mech: nical purposes. 
Chicken Feed, &c., § 
Our stock is large, and we are ready to fill all orders 
promptly. Send tor circular to the manufacturers, 


L. B. DARLINC & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Agents, Jos. Breck & Sona, Parker & Gannett, 
Hovey & Co., and Whittemore Bros., Boston, and W. 
E. Barrett & Co., Providence, R ; also the principal 


Agricultural houses in New England. 7w6 


THATCHER’S 





ORANGE BUTTER COLOR. 





pee. ~ MRE 
WHAT ABOUT IT. 





1. It atne ralka 
2 it snot the but k. 
8. it t sed away by washing the buteer with water. 
‘ 4 patural etras 
. era ifteh shade 
6. Unly the er globules take up tie lor, eo that none is 
wasted 
%. The is permanent; 6 months keeping does not change 
the butt 
8. The ‘ a by ft is exact ke June butter 
o ities Vegeta 
10. It te ly aud wholesome 
12 ken Internally tn a antity w impanity, 
13, Fa “ are te se WeaTiT dm 
‘ 500 - of te e 
1 1250 Ibs. of « 









12,000 Ibs. + 





y one em brough their 
M's ORANGE BUT. 


st English 6 








that k ance te " is 
that he ever sew. 
The VERMONT STATE PAI 1e80, gave the Diploma 
to the Orance } 
Crear Da Farmers, Shippera, Butter Buyers, 
c ‘ ty Judges, Ex-U, 8. ¢ seule, EB 8. Collect 
r a is ‘ r unite in 
a tu tw jert iecovertes ever made in 
with ft took First Premiam and the 
* Feitrbanks Secale «i the OGDENSKURU FAIR tp 





Gz Sold by Dealers Prepared by 


H. D. THATCHER, 


Manufa POTSDAM, N. ¥. 
fleopiy 
30 Bi 100 best sorts nts. Headquarters for 
Acres ig Manchester Strawberry, best of all 
B ® Souhegan Kaspberry still better. Free 
EPPleS Catalogue. G.H.& J. H. HALE, 


Steopt Se 


LADIES 


Autograph 


»uth Glastonbury, Ct. 


i think, we will send 1 dozen Ele 
gant Fringed Table Napkins; 1 
Album: 10 bu 


0 A m erses; 5 papers As 


sorted Needies; 1 Specie Purse, and large Illustrated 
Family Story Paper 3 months, post paid, to any one 
who will cut this out and return to us with 44 cents; 
thi< appears but once. MISCELLANY PUBLISH 


ING CO., Boston, Mass lw6 





ify wo 
/ 100 CARDS, Your. 335 
}) Carda, 10¢, They are 


re Elegant.) or 50 New 
//Imported designs 10¢, or 25 Lxtra Large Emboae 
ed Chromos tever 10e, 5 beck 
]/ 100 Styles B5e, Elegant we offered f 
|] Lare 


7 ‘ e( 
t ¢ nto A Full Particulars with 





Swi 





v order, | Car t lowest Prices to Printers 
/ and Dealers. CARD MILLS Northford Conn 
1 
We give more and better plants for 
the money than any other house in 
the country Catalogue for 1882, 
now ready, freetoall. Send for 
one and see for yourself the beautiful plants we offer 
MILLER & HUNT, Wrights Grove, Chicago. &t5 


TO HERDSMEN. 
Wy An. A STEADY, INDUSTRIOUS, 
reliable, niddle-aged, tingle man, to take care 
ot 60 (sixty) cattle, raise calves, and milk, and do 
other work. Should like aman who has a fondness 
for cattle, and would like a steady place. In replying 
to this give age, nationality and reference. 
Sod 


tw MYRICK, Ayer, Mase 


«WANTED, 


N AMERICAN MAN WITHOUT FAM- 
t ily, to take charge of a farm; must be of good 
habits, and understand the care and raising of hogs 
and cattle. Address E. R. MORSE, 
Sw5 145 Main St., Worcester, Mags. 


WANTED, 


J FARM WELL STOCKED, UNDER 
a good cultivation, 12 miles from Boston, to let for 
cash or on This is a first class chance for a 
first class farmer, and I want no others to apply. Ad 
dress, giving references, FARMER, 

Care Colby Wringer Co., 
Highlandville, Mase. 








shares 


tw3 


a 





AND 
HOLY LAND 
Tourjeo’s Fifth 

Zaucational Excursics 1882 
All Traveland Hotels first-class. More 
furnished for the money thanin any Excursion 
ever offered. Special advantager xcured 
for Sight Seeing ani vi 
of Artand Historic interest inthe oid World. 
Company Sevect, Numbers limited. 32-page Prospectus 
sentfree. Address Ki. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
ftleow! 

DOCTOR YOURSELF 

Nu ure’s Elements. The greatest invention yet. 
Eleetric Capsicum Plasters, 
Four none. Will positively cure weak or lame back, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart, Liver and Kidney 
troubles. Can be used as Electric Belt without stick 
ing. Thousands sold, and not one failure reported. 
Price by mail, $1 per pair. Dr. 8S. J. DAMON, 
Lowell, Mass. A book, True Guide to Health, 
sent free. 6wh 


7 1 
50 





With 
Magnetized 








Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, name in Gold 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 


with name, 10c. Snow & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
13150 
100 All New nity CARDS Eso: y ame in FREE! 
Best Qualit Fancy Lettering 
Lithoeraphed Printed On All . 


Wesendthits-the most Elegant pack ever 

ae published-free to every one sending ie cts. 
‘or our new price list, & Illustrated Premium List. 
Agents Large Sample Rook & 100 samples as cents, 


‘Address, STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Cony 
17w4 p ” lie SORE 
A WEEK. @12 a day at home easily made. 


$72 Costly Outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. S2t51¥” 


$5 to $20 


land, Maine. Tx 
To Agents 
$5 Day.iiss't-$2 Sample Pree 
4w3 


30 


and 25 popular Songs, all for 15c. post-pd. 
& WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 
free. Address STINSON & Co., Port- 
620510 








Choice Poetical Selections for oz ph Al 

bums, neatly bound; 240 spicy Motto Verses, 

“Son PATTEN 
até 





ARYLAND FARMS.—Book and Map free. By 
AVL Cc. E. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Md. 4t5 


MAGIC PUZZLE. 
Greatest Mystery Out, for 10 cents, (eilver.) 
gTAR CO., Box 408, New Bedford, Mass. 4w5 


HORTHAN by mail or personasy 


itentions procured for punie when competent 
uitoreireular. W.G.CHAFFER, Oswexo, N.Y 
52048 








Writing thoroughly (aught 


five | 


FACT, | 


ANAL FERTILIGER 


Pure Beef Scraps, 


= Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with | 
4 @F name on, 0c. Chas. Kay, New Haven, Ct. 52t37 | 


& Jet, l0c. American Card Co., West Haven, Ct. 
3w 


PRICE 825 
On cara or boat 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR SHOW 


4wé 


TEN DOLLARS PER TON SAVED 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE 


PER TON OF 


2000 LBS. 
in Philadelphia. 
ING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 


Address, BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 












The earliest good Sweet Corn in the world, and 
#0 ized by Seedamen, who place it always at 
head of their lists, thus attesting that great law of 
Nature, that “the further north seeds are grown, 
earlier and better their product will be.” These are 
most northern ‘arms on thie Continent. The 
ripel le finds further illustration ip our Squaw Corn 
ver Corn, North Star Golden Dent Corp, 8¢ Paul 
omato, Minnesota Amber Sugar-Cane, Red anc 
ellow Onions, Beets, Carrote,Wheat, Potatoes, Peas, 
Stith Annual Catalogue now ready —J/ree. 

T.M. METCALF, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Seed Grower, Jobber, and Luporter. 


steow4 








| 


Ul be mailed paes to al applicants, and to customers without 
ordering {t, It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 nd full description rices and directions for 
rey 1 es of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, P’ 

ruit Trees, etc. Invaluable toall, Send forit. Address, 


D, M. FERRY & CO, Detroit, Mich. 


hteow. 


Dl met om \ T ] 

) j A ci 
WLLL prants. 
Beautifal Llustrated Catalogue F 

The best list of new, rare and beautiful 
flowers ever sent out. New Giadivlus, Tube- 
roses, Amaryilis, Roses, Carnatious, 100 varte- 
tles Alies, choice Flower and Veyetabie 
Seeds, Seeds of House Plants, &c. Ail seed 
except rare kindsare veld in I «Cent Paren 
Everything warranted true to pawe. 5 








Catalogue ; prices are low following sent 

by mail postpaid. 10Giadio sorts named 

GO0c. 12 Pearl Tuberoses, & ol 4, 10 sorte 

| pamed, @1.50. All fine sorts and large bulbs 

| <a Remit curreney or postage & . My goods 
have ap established repo D be world 





and go to all parts 
J. LEWIS CHILDS, QUEENS, N, ¥. 


2t6&8 


) 


New Chromo Cards, name on 10c. Agts Sample 
Book 25c. Linsly & Co., Northford, Conn. 13t3 


Real Estate---Stock. 
FARM FOR SALE. 


OFFER FOR SALE MY FARM, SITU- 
ated in East Norton. Full particulars will be 
given by letter, to any one desiring them. Address, 
JOSEPH COPELAND, 
Last Norton, Mass. 





stev 


3 7207000. 
Acres of timber and prairie 
nd ng the line of the 8t. 


reular mt on application to 
, @Tomple Building, § W. H. COFFIN, 
Sr. Louts, Mo. ¢42"4 Com 
? 


| — > misSOURI 


FARM FOR SALE. — 





mlHE FARM WHICH HAS BEEN 
owned and occupied tor the last 50 years by the 
late Joseph and Ebenezer Ccugswell, situated in the 


eastern part of the town of Ipswich, on the Beach 








| road, 2 miles east of the Kh. R. Station, is 
] FOR SALE. 
Said farm contains 60 acres of g 
acres of Pasturiug, 57 acr dike ma 
| woodland, togeth 1 a larg 
painted and slated, aud two g 
| buildings, allin good repair. One 
built about tw eurs ce rt 
cated near the ce e of art 
farm aud other intort atl nh, apy 





near the South Chure 


THEODORE F. COGSWELL, Admi 
Ipswich, Oct. 15, 1ss1 itdd 


Lr) 
ano GRAZING LANDS ARE FOUND ON 
_. Northern Pacific #.R. 


iw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE POR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Land Acr 
ST. PAut, Minn. 





ENT.ON THIS PAPER 


8t37—Feb.1,18t 





Legal Notices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHTU- 
SETTs, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY B. COGBWELL, 
late of Cambridge, in said County, deceased, Gree ting 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 


Ww 
il 






last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre- | 


sented to said Court, for Probate, by 8. HORACE 









































| 

| For1 isan Elegant B k of 150 P a 

| ¢ lore + lepiece oe Plow ers, @ 1868 
strat « of the choicest Flowers, Plants a 

Vegetables, and Directions for growing. It is hand- 

some enough for the Centre Table or a Holiday Prea 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office address, with 
10 cents, and I will send you a copy, postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in both Eng- 
lish and German, If you afterwards order seeds de 
duct the 10 cta. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best In the world 
FLORAL GuiIpE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, #) Engravings. For 3% cents 
in paper covers; $1.Win elegant cloth. In German or 
English. . 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—s2 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1. ayear; Five Coples for $5.0), 
a Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 8 trial copies for 

cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

tieowss 





The 


E. A. REEVES’ 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 


*© ‘ ’ \ 

6S Cortland St., N. Y. 
LESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FOR 
1882, fully Illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. {Mention this paper. 


THE BEST YET. 


























West BrookFieLp, Dec, 31, 1851. 
After a very careful trial on my farm of seven lead 
ing swivel plows for the purpose of satisfying myself 
v hich was the best plow for me to buy, I huve settled 

upon your 76 Chilled Plow 
pleased with 





wae much the work of two of the 
others on sward ground that was free from stone, 
while ours worked as well as those on smooth 


ground, it worked very much better on stony ground. 

None of the other plows did satisfactory work on 
stubble ground, which was o me a serious objection, 
for I have come to think It is of as yreat advantage to 
| plow my #tubble ground with a swivel plow, as my 
| sward ground. I am happily disappointed in finding 

your 76 Chilled Plow a first class stubble plow. 
| Yours truly, k. B. LYNDE, 


_WHITTEMGRE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


Nos. 80 and 82 So. Market St. 
| 5tf 








WIARD’S PATENT NEW 1880 and 1881 
SERIES CHILLED PLOWS. 
BOTH RIGHT AND LEFT HAND. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE WIARD PLOW CO., 


LAVIA, W. YT. 


ALL THE LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE 
IMrFRO\V EMENTS 
THE BEST for general purposes in sod and 
stubble 


THE BEST for hard and stony ground. 

THE BEST for loose and sticky ground. 

THE BEST adjustment for 2 or 3 horses abreast. 

POSITIVELY THE LIGHTEST IN DRAFT! 

OUR MALLEABLE IRON BEAM is the strongest 
and most durable in the world. 

OUR WOOD BEAM has same 
advantages. 

OUR JOINTERS, WHEELS and HANDLES are 
all adjustable 

OUR MOLDBOARDS excel 
and uniformity. 

OUR PLOWS 
extent. 

If you are going to buy a new Plow, be sure to give 
the WIARD a trial. 

We want Agents in localities where we have Done 
WIARD PLOW COMPANY, Batavia 

l3wat? 


Adjustments and 


all others for fineness 


are warranted to any reasonable 





Thatcher’s| 





ORANGE BUTTER COLOR. 






































WHEELER, who that letters testamentary P 
may be issued to hi he executor therein named, H P 
and that he may exempt trom giving @ surety or r im ~"by . 
sureties on his bond pursuant to said will and statute; ate teh a 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, PUR ty Ses panne 
| to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, = ae Se ee 
on the fourth Tuesday of february inst, nine . ted 
o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, i you | Mi P ] D ry! 
have, against the same And said petitioner i reby CTOSCO ica, iscove 
directed to give pu tice thereof, b shing | The mannfacturer of the Orange Butter Color 
this cits nce a r ree succes © weeks, | separated the color from Natural Jcuxr Lvrtrer, 
in the newspay eal Ni ENGLAND FARMER, earefully examined it wi or ch ne Lom 
printed at Boston, tl ast pu to be two days, roscofes, Ais ss and order, and 
at least, before said Cour | 3 aid of the great magnifying power of thie 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of | ‘28trument found the exact subs n several na- 
said Court, this sixth day of February, in the year of | tive plants. He now offers a burren CoLor prepare 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eiglhty-two, | ¢d from them that is so } shade that three 
| Swe J. U. TYLER, Register. | all butter dealers best judges in 
— | te it, finally decid- 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- | Color could 
j SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT, | its shade. 
To the Heirs-at Law, Next of K and all other per will satisfy 
sons interested in the estat HORACE GOUD. ENTY-FIVE 
RICH, late of Franklin, in the state of New Hamp. | 1O¢ TRIAL 
shire, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, ‘ on has s use, and 
been presented to said Court by SAMUEL Ss. Llow. Send your 
LAND, of Stoncham, in t ‘ | ade st ny on 
aforesaid, with certain papers j; tin tir f en known all 
of the last will and testament of i q nite H n i Lvery reoom- 
the Probate thereot in suid st f New Hampshire, Wwarra i to be genuiz Tr: pared by 
duly authenticated, it the time of 
his death said de sid County of | H. D. THATCHER, 
Middlesex, on w! ate, und pray Manufacturing Chemist, Poisdam, N.Y. 
ing that the copy of said w y be tled aud recorded | ~ . 
ithe Prot ‘Office in i¢ y of Middlesex, and i aii — a 
letters testamentary thereot auted to said peti- | 
tioner: You are here ppear at a Probate | 
Court to be held at Ca e, in said County of | 
Middlesex, on the second | ot March next, at | C 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, ¥ cuusy any you 8 
have, against the same Ar id petitioner is here All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warrante:t 
by directed to give public notik thereat, t publish. trnetoname. Priceslow. Also, the celebrate 
re A 


ing this citation thr 





paper called the As i 
Boston, the first publication to be tuirty 
before said Court 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esy 
of said Court, this second day of bkebruar 
year one thousand eight hundred and cighty-1wo. 


swe J. HU. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTIL OF 
s M 


ETTsS. MIDDLESEX, Ss. PROBATE COURT. | 
To the Heirs at-Law, next of Kin, and ail « rpersone 
interested in the Estate of ELIZA HALL, late ot Win 
ike 


| chester, in said County, si et- 





rie W , deceased, Gre 




















MASSACH Ue | 


: | lyteop34 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


RENTISS 


Send stamp for Price and Bescriptive List. Also 
Trees, Sigal Fruits 


T.'S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, W. ¥. 

























ing: Whereas, a certain tru ut purporting be 
the last Will and ‘Testament suid deceased las | PENSION For SOLDIERS, 
been presented to said Court for P by Akny I widows, fathers, mothers or 
ryLer, who prays that letters testamenta may be children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that eee teen 8 Sager, toe. eye or rupture, varicese 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or reties ers ad soldiers eens i . INCREASE => 
on her bond pursuant to said will andst te; You are ’ PATENTS ; r for lave 
hereby cited to appear ata l’rol Court be held iers land warrants procured, bought 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the Soldiers and Apply for you 
| the fourth ‘Tuesday of February next, at nine o'clock | . o Or Senses and 
before noon, to show cause, ifany you have, against by law. We can ref thousands of an Le 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to and Clients. Address E. H, ! 
give public notice ee f. by publishing this citation | U.S.Claim Atty’s,L ab a SR Sten & Ger. 
once a week for firee successive weeks, in the news tteows 
paper cailed the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at | 7 — - —_ ———» 
3oston, the last publication to be two days, least, 810.60 FOR 40 cents. 
before said Court | ~ wd 4 4 o. ry 
Any one sending me 40 cents and the aclure bo 
* ret u ! t 


Witness, GHhORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this twenty-ighth day of January, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two 

awh J. H. TYLER, Register. 
YOMMONWEALTITF OF MASSACHU- 

SKTTs. MIDDLESEX, Ss. PROB, 
Yo all persons interested in the estate under the 
of ANN LOVETT BASS, late of Stow, in said County, 


deceased, testate, given in trust for the benefit of 
| Samuel H. and Francis E. Bass. Greeling: Whereas, 
| JAMES H. Weeks, the trustee under said will, has 


presented for allowance the third account of his trustee. 
| ship; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the fourth Tuesday of February next, at nine o'clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
same should not be allowed. And said Trustee is 
| ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
| same once a weck,inthe NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

& newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks succes. 
| sively, the last publication to be two days at least 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esq., Judge of 
| said Court, this thirtieth day of Janvary, in 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty two. 8t5 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


O THE HONORABLE JUDGE OF THE 

Probate Court in and for the County of Middle- 
sex: Respectfully represeats WILLARD N. CHAM. 
BERLAIN ot Watertown, ip said County, and ADDIE 
ANN CHAMBERLAIN, his wife, that they are desirous 
of adopting Margaret Munroe Davis, a chiid of Mary 
Munroe Davis, of Boston, in the County of Suffolk, 
and unmarried, which said child was born in Boston, 
on the twelfth day of July, A D., 878; that the said 
child waa brought to the Temporary Home for the 
destitute, a charitable institution established by la 
| in Boston, and given up to said institution for the pur- 
| pose of adoption by such persons, as to said institution 
may seem proper, said mother having wilfully de- 
serted and neglected to provide proper care and 
maintenance for said child for more than two years 
next preceding the date of this petition. Wherefore 
we pray for leave to adopt said child, aud that her 
name may be changed to that of Flora May Chamber- 
lain. Dated this sixth day of January, A. D., 1882. 
WILLARD NEWELL CHAMBERLAIN, 
ADDIE ANN CHMBERLAIN, 





| 
| 
——| 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
| On the foregoing petition, it is ordered, that the peti- 
tioners notify MARY MUNROE DAVIS to appear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge in and 
for said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday 
| of February next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
| show cause, if any she has, why the prayer of said peti- 
| tion should not be granted, by serving her, if found in 
this State, with a copy of said petition and this order, 
seven days, at least, before said Tuesday, and if not, 
| by publishing the same three successive weeks in the 
| newspaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
| printed at Boston, the last publication to be, at least, 
seven days, before said Tuesday. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this swenty seventh day of January, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two. 

Swi J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
40 Postpaid. Gro. 1, Reap & Co. Nassau, N. Y. 
26t49-13teop 

All Chromos, elegant designs, Bouquet, Good- 
5 luck, &c., name on, in case, 0c. E. H. PARDER, 
Fair Haven, Ct. 26146 
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"NORWICH LINE. — 
DAILY. 


| BOSTON TO NEW YORK 
VIA 
New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 


Trains leave I t, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6.20 P. M., week days, connecting st New 
London with the ELEGANT NEW STEAMER 


City of Worcester, 


AND THE 


Favorite City of Boston. 

Orrices—S22 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
mer 8t., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York. 

Limited Tickets are sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 


TWO DOLLARS 
either way. 
8. M. FELTQN, Jr., 
Gen’l Manager. 
Jan. 1, 1882. 














A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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THE FACE AGAINST THE PANE. 





BY T. B. ALDRICH, 





Mabel! little Mabel! 

With face against the pane, 
Look’ out across the night 
And sees the beacon light 

A-trembling in the rain. 

She hears the sea. birds screech, 
And the breakers on the beach 

Making moan, making moan. 
And the wind about the eaves 
Of the cottage sobs and grieves; 

And the willow-tree is blown 
To and fro, to and fro, 

Till it seems like some old crone 

Standing out there all alone, 
With her woe! 

Wringing as she stands, 

Her gaunt and palsied hands, 

While Mabel, timid Mabel, 
With face against the pane 

Looks out across the night, 

And sees the beacon light 

A-trembling in the rain. 


il. 


Set the table, maiden Mabel, 
And make the cabin warm, 
Your little tisher lover 
Is out there in the storm, F 
And your father—you are weeping! 
O Mabel, timid Mabel, 
Go spread the supper table 
And set the tea a steeping 
Your lover's heart is brave, 
His boat is staunch and tight, 
And your father knows the perilous reet 
That makes the water white. 
But Mabel, Mabel darling, 
With face aguinst the pane, 
Looks out across the night 
At the beacon in the ruin. 


Ill. 


The heavens are veined with fire! 
And the thunder how it rolls! 
In the lullings of the storm 
The solemn church bell tolls 
For lost souls! 
But no sexton sounds the knell 
In that belfry old and big! 
Unseen fingers swhy the 





As the wind goes tearing by! 
How it tolls 


the souls 
Of the va on the sea! 
God pity them, God pity them, 
Wherever they may be! 
God pity wives and sweethearts, 
Who wait and wait in vain, 
And pity little Mabel 
With tace against the pane. 


for 





Iv. 


A boom! The lighthouse gun! 
How its echo rolls and rolls! 
Tis to warn the home-bound ships 

Of the shoals 

See! A rocket cleaves the sky, 

From the tort—a shatt of light! 

See! it fades, and, fading leaves 
Golden furrows on the night! 
What made Mabel's cheek 60 pale 
What made Mabel’s lips so white’ 
Did she see the helpless sail 
hat, tossing here and there, 

Like a feather in the air, 
Went down and out of 
Down, down, and out « 

O, watch no more, no more, 

With tace against the pane; 

You cannot see the men that drown 
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Story Celler. 


SAM SPERRY’S PENSION. 


For more than two years it was the joke of 
Bloomington Center—that bright hope, that 
idle dream, that tond delusive fancy, known 
as ‘‘Sam Sperry’s pension.” 

The wits who congregated in the bar-room 
and grocery of the Bloomington Centre post- 
office sometimes bad only a sad consciousness 
of futility in their best efforts; the column of 
facetie in the local newspaper frequently 
palled on the senses; but Sam Sperry’s lank 
and stooping figure as he descended faithfully, 
twice every week, from his lone home on the 
distant mountain, ‘learn the news from 
Washington,” bore with it an aroma of never 
failing interest and diversion. 

**Any “ficial dokkerments arrived for me ?” 
Sam was accustomed to inquire, on entering 
the postoflice, with an air of ill-concealed con- 
sequence ; and on being answered in the neg- 
ative, the look of sudden surprise and incre- 
dulity which overspread his teatures was al- 
ways as fresh and real as it had been during 
the first six months he had undergone the 
blow. His recovery was as complete and in- 
stantaneous, when seated on the counter with 
the ‘‘boys,” he derided the very existence of 
his proud nation’s capital in terms of the most 
reckless sarcasm, or, in 8 softer mood, induced 
by certain grateful potations, palliated the 
weakness of official judges with a forbearance 
which his listeners tound even more irresisti- 
bly entertaining. 

‘They think they're comin’ it over me, 
down there to Washington,” Sam observed on 
one occasion, rolling his eyes upon his near 
neighbor on the counter with a look which 
was dark without menace, and at the same 
time forcibl; introducing the sharp point of 
his elbow to that gentleman’s ribs—‘‘they 
think they're comin’ it over me, down there 
to Washington. And all the time they're 
hangin’ off about my pension, what's accumu- 
latin’ ?—what’s accumulatin’?” Here Sam's 
companion was actually obliged to move an 
inch or two away in order to escape the too 
severe emphasis of that emaciated elbow. 
**Back pay!” chuckled Sam; ‘‘that’s what's 
accumulatin’—back pay. Let ‘em hold off 
ten or a dozen years longer, and I'il be 
swimmin’ in back pay—I'll be fairly wallerin’ 
in it.” 

With which the deeply confidential aspect 
of Sam's face changed to a triumphant sim- 
per, and, turning to nudge another companion 
(as he supposed) on his right, he inadver- 
tently thrust his elbow through the wrappings 
of a large parcel of sugar, the contents of 
which were scattered over the grocery floor. 

Sam’s expression of dismay was pititul. 

‘‘Have it charged to your back pay, Sam,” 
cried an uproarious though cheerful voice. 

Sam tock up the cue, and ever after that 
his descent from the West Mountain, which 
had before been significant of a small invoice 
ot skunks’ fur, blueberries, and the like, at 
the Bloomington grocery, missed the bamper- 
ing weight of those hardly acquired products, 
and Sam's business transactions at the counter 
—the understanding being good between the 
grocer and those jolly Bloomington boys— 
were rounded by a regally careless, ‘‘Charge 
it to pension, Ned—reg'lar pension or back 
pay, I don’t care which.” 

Rarely, very rarely, Sam really did find a 
document waiting for him at the postofiice, 
marked with the mysterious seal of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and opened it with 
fingers of trembling expectation, only to find 
@ printed sheet ot paintully-worded statistic 8, 
to the effect that ‘besides the two hundred 
and ninety thousand filed claims, others were 
constantly being entered, but that in due 
time each would receive careful consideration.” 
&c. His firet heat of desperate indignation 
yielded later to tears of unaffected sentiment, 
as he murmured: ‘Pension! I guess 80, 
boys!—the grags’ll be growing over my 
grave before I see any pension,” and later 
still to smiles and hope again 

The gunshot wound in bis right hand upon 
which Sam had based his claim on the national 
bounty, was of smal! account compared with 
the harm which he had euffered, both in body 
and soul, from the soldiers’ camp life, the 
Southern marshes—above all, the Southern 
prisons. 

“1 don’t know what Sam might ’a been, or 
what he might not ’a been,” said Judge Hol- 
comb, a prosperous citizen of Bloomington, 
who had been incarcerated with Sam at An- 
dersonville. ‘* ‘Pon my honor, boys, he began 
uncommon bright, though he wa’n’t never 
what ye'd call pertick’ler tough or long-wind- 
ed. But I can tell ye one thing, Sam Sperry 
wa’n’t never the same man after he come out 
o’ that prison.” 

Even after this asseveration, I do not know 
that any of the frequenters of the Blooming- 
ton bazar remarked that the boyish head on 
Sam's bent shouldere, with its rings of close- 
curling light hair, was of Byronic cast, or 
that his eyes, when not filmy from the effects 
of ague or rum, were of such @ perfect and 
heavenly blue as is seldom seen even in the 
undimmed orbs of children. Sam was their 
Punch, their by-word, their theatre comique ; 
they would have paid twice the price ot his 
lordly, though prudent, negotiations at the 
counter rather than miss the zest afforded by 
his semi-weekly appearance. With a touch 
of real pity, too, perhaps, for their old com- 
rade, they cajoled with him in his forlorn 
hope, encouraged in lim at all times the 
freest expression of his sentiments, flattered 
him, and regaled him. And often, alas! the 
feet which had come shufiling down the moun- 
tain awkwardly enough and loosely enough 
retraced their steps in a still more desultory 

and uncertain manner, and chance passers-by 
have told how Sam, pausing at length by 
some wayside fence, frequently nudged the 
post with his elbow, as though having just 
committed to it some gravely confidential or 
facetious remark. 
ere was one person whom Sam’s weak- 
nesses and derelictions failed to inspire with 

*ppreciative mirth. In the neighborhood of 

Sam’s house on the mountain there were two 

other homes. One was possessed by Isaac 

Travers with his belligerent wife and numerous 
small children ; in the other, Mary Ellsworth 
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dwelt alone with her mother. 
ears ago, Sam and Marv had gone down 
hand in hand, to the school kept if the little 





hamlet at the foot of the mountain. Mary 
still keeps the green-covered ‘‘speller” in 
which she and Sam studied their lessons to- 
gether. And they were at the head of the 
class always, the mountain boy and girl—al- 
ways at the head of the class, and always first 
and most imperious in play; Mary, small, 
brown-eyed, sharp-witted, and Sam, hand- 
some and tall, with his cherubic curls and 
saucy, red lips. 

Then Sam's parents died, and he went over 
to help John Ellsworth in his mill, and the 
work prospered under his strong blithe hand. 
And as the days passed by, Sam and Mary 
shrank coyly away from the affectionate inti- 
macy of their childhood, and ended by falling 
as deeply in love with each other as though 
they had now for the first time exchanged 
glances across the rapturous bounds of man- 
hood and maidenhood. Their love, having 
such tender root in the past, sent out bright 
branches of hope for the future, and was as 
strong as life with them both. Mary would 
have borne anything for Sam; and Sam, who 
was of a quick and impetuous nature, found 
his equilibrium in the sweet firmness of Mary's 
character, and adored her for the loving sar- 
casm, with which she rebuked his pet faults— 
such bright and captivating faults as Sam's 
were then. 

Sam and Mary were engaged when the war 
broke out; and the two men of Jobn Ells- 
worth’s household went away, and the two 
women waited in their solitary home on the 
mountain, cheered by letters at first; after- 
ward their only hope lay in some chance re- 
turning figure along the road that came wind- 
ing up from the villages below. John Ells- 
worth never came back along that dear fa- 
miliar road; and when Sam returned one day, 
weak, sgue-shaken, demented, but still fond- 
ly, foolishly faithful, Mary, called of God to 
endure this greater sorrow than any death 
could bring, spent the solitude of one black 
night in terrible rebellion, and, when the 
morning dawned, laid her broken heart at the 
foot of the cross and rose with a calm ‘I will 
—for evermore.” 

Sam went back wonderingly to occupy the 
long-deserted home of his childhood; but it 
was Mary's hand that brought him bread and 
meat, that made his bed, and swept bis tloor, 
and furnished his poor home witb every com- 
fort. 

Sam knew that it was all changed some- 
how. The tongue, once so winningly sar- 
castic, was now ever too thoughtfully kind, 
the once laughing eyes too deeply compas- 
sionste. He sorrowed over it with the vague 
sorrow of a child. But he trusted Mary. 
She knew; she would set it all right in time. 
The light, the hope, the promise of his youth, 
co helplessly, so mysteriously lost—they were 
all kept waiting for him somewhere in Mary's 
great dark eyes. 

But when Sam came tottering up the hill on 
his return home, he had brought with him a 
parcel the contents of which he had not re- 
vealed to any eye. It contained his wedding 
clothes, new and sleek, of the finest black 
broadcloth. In the pathetic loneliness of his 
home he acquired a habit of fondling these, 
of gloating over them, even of trying them 
on before the glass; and then, as he stood in 
his best mood, with his bonny hair curled, one 
never saw so sweet and weak a face. Sam 
longed, yet ever hesitated, to appear before 
Mary in these splendid habiliments. ‘That 
strange trouble on his mind deterred him. 
He was never so shy, so simple, s0 conscious 
of his lost estate, as when in ‘*Miss Mary's” 
presence—never withal so strangely bappy 
and content. One evening, as he sat betore 
her, the wedding garments he bad left at home 
filled all his thought. 

‘‘I—I never cared for any girl but you, 
Mary,” he exclaimed abruptly, with a spark 
ot the old fire in his eyes. ‘I—I never 
could.” 

**No, Sam,” Mary answered, gently, ‘'I 
don’t believe you ever could.” 

‘*You—promised to marry me once,” said 
Sam, that brief fire changing, for another in- 
stant, to a look of solemn wonder and re- 
proach. 

A deathly pallor crept over Mary’s face. 
Then she came close to Sam, and laid her 
hand on his, and looked into his eyes with all 
the beautiful tenderness and pity of her 
deeply-tried soul. 

‘I shall always be true to you, Sam,” she 
said. ‘There are some things we can’t un- 
derstand. We must be patient. But that— 
what we hoped tor once—now—in this world 
—that, dear Sam, must never be !” 

**Yes, Mary,” Sam answered, sweetly 
obedient, thrilled through and through by the 
touch of her dear hand, *‘that must never be.” 
And he repeated the words simply all the way 
home, ‘‘that must never be.” It was all right, 
somehow. ‘Mary knew.” But he folded 
the wedding clothes and put them away that 
night as one who should never need to take 
them out again. 

After this, the ruined life clung still closer 
to that strong and patient one, and the little 
services whch Sam was accustomed to per- 
form for Mary, when not suffering with the 
ague, or following after the fond hallucination 
of his ‘‘pension”—the fetching of wood and 
drawing of water—these lost to his poor ador- 
ing mind every base and menial quality, and 
were like the offering of a devotee laid 
tremblingly at the feet of an angel. 

And the time passed all too swiftly for the 
work of Mary’s bands. Besides her ministra- 
tions to Sam and her mother, her generous 
thought for the wretched Travers family, the 
name of Mary Ellsworth, tor the gracious he!p 
and sympathy which it implied, was known 
and loved in all the villages below, and in 
times of sickness, or sorrow, or added care, 
the journey up the mountain side was cheap 
which could procure aday of those coveted 
services. 

It was the affliction of unexpected company 
which had overtaken Judge Holcomb’s wife- 
less home and refractory servants. Mary, 
with rare firmness, established there in a day 
her universal rule of peace. Among the 
other guests was a young actress from New 
York, the Judge's niece, blonde, handsome, 
magnificent. At evening, as Mary stood, be- 
fore her return home, waiting an instant in 
the hall, so quiet and demure, with her dark 
hair parted in an old, old fashion, and her 
ead, lustrous eyes, and her face breathing that 
ineffable refinement which the calm en- 
durance of some hidden and exalted s.rrow 
alone can give, the dashing young actress ad- 
vanced upon her suddenly, and folded her 
with an impetuous gesture in her strong white 
arms. ‘‘l love you!” she whispered. ‘I 
love you desperately !” 

The Judge's own wooing was less impas- 
sioned, when, some weeks afterward, he left 
his smart horse and buggy at Mary’s gate, and 
entered the house. 

“I formed a very fav'rable opinion of you 
Mary,” said this grandiose personage, ‘‘a 
good many years ago, and I’ve never had any 
cause to alter that opinion. In fact, I come 
in here to say that I should like to have you 
come down to my house in the capacity of a 
wife.” 4 

_ There was a grace, a perfect self-reliance, 
in Mary’s old-fashioned manner, which re- 
lieved it from any imputation of stiffness, as 
she answered, in much the same words that 
she had used in addressing Sam some time be- 
fore, but with such a different tone in the ring 
of her clear voice: ‘I thank you, but that can 
never be.” And the Judge drove away, 
amazed and disappointed, but most of all sor- 
ry for Mary. 

Sam was the next caller. He had seen the 
smart buggy at Mary's gate. He entered, 
timid and hesitating, and sat for some time 
shifting uneasily about in his chair. At 
length he said: ‘‘I—I never cared for any girl 
but you, Mary. I—TI never could,” he repeat- 
ed, earnestly. 

And Mary answered, as she had done be- 
fore: ‘‘No, Sam, I don’t believe you ever 
could.” 

Sam drew his sleeve quickly across his eyes. 

**You—you ain't goin’ to leave the moun- 
tain, are you, Marv?” he gasped. ‘You 
ain’t goin’ to leave the mountain, Mary ?” 
‘‘Never!” answered Mary, and as before, 
her tone quieted and consoled him. 

After what seemed a long time, though, the 
tears were still standing in Sam’s blue eyes: 
“I forgot, Mary,” he said, meekly. ‘‘I 
came to say—‘‘you're young yet, and hand- 
some, Mary—and if you hada better chance 
—I don’t know what I—what we should do 
without you—but if you had a better chance— 
you—you mustn’t—you know—Mary—” 
There he paused. Mary did not smile, but 
her heart yearned over Sam as a mother’s 
might over a child who has tried in vain to 
be good, and brave, and unselfish. And Sam 
went away comforted. 

It was the third bleak winter since Sam’s 
return to the mountain, and he meanwhile 
growing weaker and sillier with each succes- 
sive season, but ever faithful in his inquiries 
after his pension at the Bloomington post- 
office. The Bloomington boys thought it a 
rare joke to impress upon his mind that the 
only reason why Miss Mary deferred giving 
him her hand in marriage was his continued 
inability to obtain his pension. 

«Just wait till you get your pension, Sam,” 
said Ned Hemingway, the store-keeper, deli- 
cately hinting on this point, ‘‘and then you'll 


” 
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And Sam doubted utterly at first—away 
down in his heart doubted always; but as he 
lent himself more and more to the erratic 
fancy, it fired and consumed his brain. 

One night, from the alternate chills and 
fevers which shook his frame, Sam fell asleep. 
Instead of his lone, dark room, the road wind- 
ing from the mountain to the village rose be- 
fore his eyes. That road, usually so tortuous 
and long, was straight, and bathed in light. 
He traversed it. At the end a palace gate, 
and at the gate a white-winged angel stood, 
his pension in her shining hand. Sam gazed. 
Above those peaceful wings was Mary’s face. 
She smiled as she had smiled upon him long 
ago. He woke, and slept no more that night. 





With the morning he put on his wed 
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clothes. No doubt or hesitation possessed 
him now. ‘There was a terrible exultation in 
his eyes. ‘his time he did not stop, as was 
his wont, at Miss Mary’s house. Ihe road 
down the mountain-side was tortuous and 
long. ‘There was no palace gate at the end; 
no pension. Those who watched Sam's face 
in this last instance of his ever-recurring dis- 
appointment, say that alook came over it 
which bad never been there before. He rest- 
ed on the counter, and drowsed, and almost 
fainted, but he would not drink. This pro- 
voked unbounded astonishment. Sam's dying 
flesh craved the cup with an awful thirst, but 
Mary's eyes were stronger, and Mary’s eyes 
seemed to be upon him, and he would not 
drink. 

“*It would choke me, boys,” he tried to say, 
turning weakly away. f 

He manifested a desire to make his will. 
It was arare occasion at the Bloomington 
grocery. ? 

“It’s all to go to Mary,” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, ‘pension, back pay and all.” The 
last flame of the fever was flickering and 
wasting in his eyes. He rested and dozed 
again. At noon he started for home; at four 
o'clock he had traversed only half of the lone- 
ly winter road; at the foot of the mountain— 
it was sunset—he staggered and fell down. 
We shrink from the records of fates so sad. 
We need not fear. One greater than we, 
and more compassionate by far, comforts the 
death of His lambs when they fall in the deso- 
late places. The pain in Sam's body ceased. 
Across his mind flitted a brief trouble. 

**T wish Mary could know,” he said, ‘‘that 
I wouldn’t touch it—for ber sake.” And later 
and more solemnly: ‘I wish Mary could 
know—that I seem now—to understand. I 
seem—now—to see—” 

An old story tells of the prodigal who wan- 
dered, and who came back to his father’s 
house; of the purpose, running through all 
the weakness and sin, of the wonder and suf- 
tering of our human lives, to make us hungry 
and to bring us home. So over Sam’s wast- 
ing face there crept first the infinite, unbeara- 
ble hunger of the soul, and then the quiet 
look of one whom God leads home; and the 
blue eyes, piercing now beyond the light of 
sun or moon, met unshrinkingly the shadows 
of the deepening night, and unshrinkingly the 
clear gaze of the solemn stars. ; 

And Mary knew. When they brought Sam 
home to her in his wedding garments, she 
looked upon his face, and she knew that the 
bridegroom bad indeed come back, clothed 
and joyful, to the bride; the lost spirit to the 
strength and beauty of its first estate. And 
she kissed the dead lips in that last act of per- 
fect love and consecration, and knelt and 
thanked God. 

A few days after Sam's death, Ned Hem- 
ingway entered Mary’s house, either from cu- 
riosity or worthier motives, with a stammered 
apology, and the words: ‘Of course it ain’t 
o’ no account, but I thought ye might like to 
keep it,” banded Mary the will in which Sam 
had devised to her his pension. As he did 
this, the mirthful grocer cast down his eyes 
and blushed to the roots of his hair. Mary 
took the little parchment, read it quietly, and 
just the shadow of a smile played about the 
beautiful tenderness of ber lips. Then she 
turned to the grocer, and unconsciously trans- 
fixed him with her clear, thoughtful, half-inat- 
tentive gaze. 

‘I think Sam owed you something,” she 
said. 

“Oh, no, no,” stammered the grocer. 
‘That's all right. The boys will see to that.” 

‘I should prever to have you give me the 
bill,” Mary said; and still transfixed by that 
courteously compelling gaze, the abashed and 
reluctant grocer complied. 

Mary keeps the will in which Sam gave her 
his pension, with a lock of hair that was al- 
ways golden and boyish, and the green-cov- 
ered spelling-book. Sometimes in the pauses 
of her toil, she can smile her tender smile 
over these; she can weep blessed tears over 
them. 

But if any one should say that hers had 
been a famished heart—famished for all the 
joyful possibilities, the witehood, the mother- 
hood that might have been—the thought 
would pale betore the tranquil glory of her 
eyes. There has come to the lite of this lone 
watcher on the mountain, a fullness such as 
few may know. The autumn winds that 
speak with their low wail of death to the 
dwellers in the valley land below, bring to her 
clearer sense, sweet messages of home. 


General Rliscellany. 





WEAVING THE WEB. 






i by her loom in the rosy light, 
g eyes, hopetully glad and cear, 
ter the swaliow’s flight 

the day's first tasks are done, 
t lam tresh and strong,” said she, 
hasten to weave the beautiful web 


“T wi 
Whose pattern is kuown to none but me!” 


“TIT will weave it fine, I will weave it fair, 
And ah! how the colors will glow,” she said, 
“So fudeless and strong will l weave my web 
That perhaps it will live efter I am dead.” 
But the morning hours sped on apace; 
The air grew sweet with the breath of June; 
And the young love hid by the waiting loom, 
Tangliog the threads as he hummed a tune. 





* she cried, 

the days are long! 
beautiful web, 

fine and strong.” 





rden and heat of the da 











And hither and thither 
le the ym stood still as 
“Ah! life is too busy at noon,” she said, 
“My web o ill the eventide, 
Till the common work of the day is done, 
And my heart grows calm in the silence wide '” 
So, one by one, the hours passed on, 


Vill the creeping shadows had longer grown; 
Till the house was still, and the breezes slept, 


And the singing birds to their nests had tlown. 





“And now I will weave my web,” she said, 
Asa she turned to her loom ere set of sun, 
And laid her hand on the shining threads 








nin order one by one. 

red and heart was weak; 

trong as I was,” sighed she, 

“And the pattern is blurred, and the colors rare 
Are not so bright or fair to see!” 


*“T must wait, I think, till another morn. 
I must go to my rest with my work undone; 

It is growing too dark to weave !” she cried, 
Ag lower and lower sank the sun. 

She dropped the shuttle; the loom stood still; 
The weaver slept in the twilight gray. 

Dear heart! Will she weave her beautiful web 
In the golden light of a longer day ? 





HITCHES AT THE ALTAR. 


A recent hitch at the altar occurred ata 
fashionable English watering-place. A large 
party had assembled in one of the churches 
there to witness the nuptials of the niece of a 
prominent citizen, when it was discovered at 
the last moment, that the Registrar, who had 
the license in his pocket, had not arrived. 
At the suggestion of the officiating clergyman, 
the ceremony was delayed for a short time, 
while one of the party went in search of the 
errant Registrar. His office was the first 
place visited ; but he had gone out, and noth- 
ing was known of his whereabouts. ‘Then the 
messenzer repaired in hot haste to his resi- 
dence, which happened to be some distance 
out of town; and meanwhile, the party at the 
chapel becoming impatient, other scouts were 
dispatched in various directions. At length 
it was ascertained that the worthy Registrar 
had left town by an early train, and as it was 
impossible that he could return in time, the 
wedding had to be postponed till the follow- 
ing day. The hitch, it appeared, had oc- 
curred through the Registrar having received 
no intimation ofthe day and hour of the in- 
tended marriage. 

Fickleness, on the part of both grooms and 
brides, has been a fruitful source of hitches at 
the altar. There is a story told of a rustic 
swain, who, when asked whether he would 
take his partner to be his wedded wife, re- 
plied, with shameful indecision: ‘Yes, I’m 
willin’; but I'd a much sight rather have her 
sister.” An equally remarkable instance, 
which must be authentic, is narrated by a 
Bathgate minister. In this case, a hitch had 
occurred at the outset, through the absence of 
witnesses, and the bride herself had surmount- 
ed the difficulty by going for two friends, one 
of them being her cousin, a blooming lass, 
somewhat younger than herself. When, at 
length, the parties bad been properly ar- 
ranged, and the minister was about to pro- 
ceed with the ceremony, the bridegroom sud- 
denly said: **Wad ye bide a wee, sir?” “Oh, 
what is it now?” asked the exasperated 
clergyman. ‘‘Weel,” replied the vacilating 
groom, ‘‘I was just gaun to say that if it wad 
be the same to you, I wad rather hae that 
ane”—pointing to the bridesmaid. ‘‘A most 
extraordinary statement to make at this stage ; 
I'm afraid it’s too late to talk of such a thing 
now.” ‘‘Is it?” returned the bridegroom, in 
a tone of calm resignation to the inevitable. 
“Weel, then, sir, ye maun just gang on.” 

The gentleman who so inopportunely de- 
clared his preference for the sister of his 
bride, is only one of many who have made 
similarly eccentric replies to the all-important 
question. One hasty individual, on being 
asked if he would take the lady by his side to 
be his wife, testily responded: ‘In course I 
will; that’s what [ came here for.” 

Ona recent occasion an eccentric bride- 
groom, when interrogated in the usual fashion 
as to the acceptance of his bride, persisted in 
responding, to the confusion and bewilder- 
ment of the officiating clergyman: ‘Yes, for 
a fortnight ;” a declaration which was the oc- 
casion of no little trouble and perplexity, 
though the difficulty was ultimately over- 
come. 

A certain famous African explorer, was 
once the victim of one of those extremely dis- 
tressing hitches which amounted to the com- 
plete and final separation of those who would 
otherwise have been united for better or 
worse. He had fallen deeply in love with a 

oung Greek maiden whom he met in Crete. 
He afterward declared that never, before nor 
since, had he beheld so sweet and beautiful a 
creature. Having — out the American 





heart. ‘The Consul, who had himself married 
a Greek lady, bade him not despair, took him 
forthwith to the house of his inamorata, and 
presented him to her mother, who was wida- 
ow. The negotiations were conducted suc- 
cessfully ; at the end of a week he was an ac- 
cepted lover; and, in a fortnight, the day for 
the wedding had arrived. All this while he 
had seen the young lady once a day, always 
in the presence of her mother; and on the 
day before the intended marriage he had been 
permitted for the first time to take her hand 
and to imprint upon it a chaste salute. 

The hour appointed for the wedding found 
the bridgegroom dressed for the ceremony 
and awaiting the happy moment. There 
enter to him at this juncture three Greeks, 
whom he has never seen before, and an inter- 
preter, who introduces them as brothers of 
the bride-elect. They produce a parchment, 
which the interpreter explains. It is a deed 
of settlement which binds the bridegroom to 
pay so much a year to the mother and to each 
brother, and so much to his wife, and to dis- 
burse the first instalments on the spot. In 
vain the unlucky traveller explains that he is 
worth nothing, and cannot pay. The brothers 
look daggers, the interpreter frowns, and the 
scene closes with the arrival of the Consul, 
who with difficulty gets his protege out of the 
clutches of his importunate would-be rela- 
tions, and ships him off to Athens. He 
never saw his beautiful Grecian maid again. 

We will conclude with a case in which a 
somewhat serious obstacle to the celebration 
of a marriage was removed at the eleventh 
hour by the intervention of a beneficent flash 
of clerical jealousy. In a western Scottish 
town one evening, there were so many mar- 
riages, that an unfortunate couple who had 
arranged to be united at the minister's house, 
were unable to procure a cab to convey them 
thither till long past the hour appointed ; and 
when at last they stood at the door of the 
manse and rang the bell, it was approaching 
midnight. Aloud and somewhat indignant 
voice presently responded from a bedroom 
window upstairs, demanding to know who was 
there. ‘The situation was briefly explained ; 
but the voice—that of the Rev. Mr. W——, 
minister of the first charge of the Abbey 
Church—proved inexorable. ‘‘I can’t help 
it,” was the ultimatum received ; ‘tyou must 
just go home and come back to-morrow.” 
“Oh, Mr. W——, ye ken we canna gang 
hame without bein’ married,” struck in a fe- 
male voice. ‘*But what would you have me 
do? Call up the whole house because of 
your bungling?” ‘‘Could you no dae’t ower 
the window, sir?” ‘‘Nonsense; it is impos- 
sible.” ‘Oh, ye micht, sir; ye ken we at- 
tend the Abbey on your day, and no on Mr. 
B——'s.” This final stroke of policy proved 
irresistible, for between Mr. W—— and Mr. 
B minister of the second charge of the 
same church, there subsisted a good deal of 
professional jealousy. The window was put 
down, the gas lighted, the door opened, and 
the marriage of the triumphant diplomatists 
duly solemnized. 








THE ABODE OH THE HONEY ANTS 


Very little of the abode, and still less of 
the habits, of these very strange ants is known. 
To remove this reproach from entomology, 
Rev. Dr. McCook started in the early part ot 
July, 1879, for New Mexico, where these 
ants had been found. Stopping on his way 
at Manitou, Cal., which is situated in the 
mouth of the ‘*Garden of the Gods,” an ants’ 
nest was discovered, the external architecture 
of which was newto him. Ano examination 
revealed that the objects of his search were 
before him. The New Mexico journey was 
abandoned, and a series of observations were 
made at Manitou, which are recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia for January last. 

These ants, (Myrmecocistus melliger) bave 
one of their castes with the abdomens distend- 
ed to the size and shape of a small grape, 
which acts asa reservoir, in which the sugar 
or honey is stored. That section of the coun- 
try known as the ‘‘Garden of the Gods,” is 
6180 feet over sea level. It embraces a space 
of about two miles in length by one in width, 
the surface of which is broken into ridges, 
often crossing each other. These are crowned 
or bordered at the top by red sandstone and 
conglomerate rocks, whose strange, peculiar 
shapes, often presenting the likenesses of va- 
rious beathen deities, no doubt suggested the 
name given to this bitof landscape. The top 
soil, where the rock is not exposed, is a heavy 
gravel, upon which grow tufts of grass, and 
straggling branches of low pines and cedars ; 
while in the little nooks and vales, wild sun- 
flowers, roses, and small thickets of scrub 
oak nestle. 

Along the tops of these ridges, and on their 
eastern and southeastern slopes, the nests of 
the honey ant are located, but about ninety 
per cent of those found were on the tops of 
the ridges, where there were both warmth and 
dryness. The exterior architecture resembles 
a small mound of gravel. The largest nest 
seen measured around the base thirty-two 
inches, and was about three and a half inches 
in height. The gate is a single, funnel- 
shaped aperture in the centre of the mound. 
At first perpendicular, it then proceeds with a 
slight slope, until, becoming deflected, at a 
more or less abrupt angle, this arm leads into 
a series of galleries and rooms. While the 
floors and walls are made quite smooth, the 
roofs are left just asthe earth and pebbles 
had been picked out of them by the workers. 
The galleries and rooms are in stories. The 
queen room was a nearly circular apartment, 
four inches in diameter. The honey rooms 
varied in size, were generally oval, and from 
four to five or six inches in length, while three 
to four in width. They had vaulted roofs, 
the sides from one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch in height, increasing to one and halt 
inches in the centre. 

Careful observations seem to prove that the 
honey ants are nocturnal insects, that the 
honey is obtained from the sugary sap of the 
oak galls, made by a species of Cynips, on 
the twigs of Quercus undulata. The honey 
has an agreeable taste, is slightly acid in sum- 
mer, from atrace of formic acid, not quite 
neutral in cool weather. It is a nearly pure 
solution of fruit sugar, but showing no traces 
of crystallization. The Mexicans and Indians 
eat this ant honey freely, and regard it asa 
delicacy. The Mexicans press the insects 
and thus extract the honey. They are also 
said to prepare from it an alcoholic liquor. 
It has been calculated that it takes 960 honey 
bearers to yield one pound (troy weight) of 
honey.— 7imes. 


FRONTIER ANECDOTES. 
The Judge Whom Bradford Dishked—The 
Horse-thief and the Justice—The Bar- 
Tender’s Trick. 





One of the dryest jokers of the day is 
Judge Allen A. Bradford, of the Pueblo Bar. 
He ie a little eccentric, but, withal, one ot the 
best lawyers in the Far West. He was trying 
a case a few years since, before a Judge to 
whom he took a dislike. The Judge was un- 
decided in his rulings; would change his con- 
clusions every time the opposite lawyer would 
argue a point. When Bradford came to talk 
to the jury, he took occasion to express hii 
contempt. Said he: ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, the indecision of this Court reminds me 
of the fabled ass that died between two bun- 
dles of straw for want of decision.” The 
Court could stand this no longer. Calling 
the attorney to order, he fined him $5 for 
contempt. With the coolness he is capable 
of, Bradford felt in his pocket for a moment, 
then producing $2 50, said in his peculiar in- 
tonations of voice: ‘‘Your Honor, I have but 
half the amount. I will pay for the straw, 
but let the ass stand.” 

One day a notorious horse-thief had been 
captured and brought into Court to be com- 
mitted. While the examination was pro- 
gressing, the Prosecuting Attorney and the 
Sheriff stepped to the door to counsel. The 
thief seized the opportunity, and clasped in 
the ‘Squire's hand a twenty-dollar gold piece, 
with the remark: ‘Hold the case until dark ; 
then dismiss for error in the complaint. It 
sets forth that a horse bas been stolen, while 
the evidence shows that it was a mare.” ‘The 
case went tripping along until the sun had 
dropped behind the hills and darkness shad- 
owed the land. Then the Court raised the 
horse and the mare question, and dismissed 
the prisoner. Before a new complaint could 
be made he was far away under cover of the 
darkness. The ‘Squire adjourned the Court 
and went straight home in high glee. Arriv- 
ing there he clapped the ‘‘double saw-buck” 
over his eye and went capering around the 
floor like a young colt. His good wife, no- 
ticing the wealth, made some remarks about 


apparel. ‘Nothing to wear, eh?” said the 
Squire. ‘A calico dress goes.” Supper be- 


ing over, he repaired to the barn to feed his 
beast. But, lo! she was gone. He had a 
bogus coin in his pocket, while the thief was 
bestride his beautiful mare over the hills and 
far away. 

A very amusing story is told of one Squire 
Dyer, who was a Justice of the Peace at Can- 
non City, in an early day. He prided him- 
self on having the finest saddle mare in all 
Colorado. She was as slick as a mouse, and 
as fleet asa hound. Nota horse in Fremont 
County could overtake her in a hundred-mile 
run, and the ‘Squire was ready to stake his 
money on that proposition. Said he in the 
bar-room one. day, addressing some seedy 
bummers: ‘Gentlemen, if you will give my 
mare ten minutes start, I will bet $1000 that 
all the horses in Colorado can’t catch her be- 
fore she lands in the Pacific Ocean.” The 
barkeeper, having an eye to business, chimed 
in, ‘Yes, gentlemen, . believe the ‘Squire's 
mar is a better hoss than the winner of the 
Darby today. She is a daisy, and don’t you 
forget it.” These remarks so pleased the 
*Squire he called all hands, and ten red noses 
with blue trimmings stood in a row at the bar 
without further notice. ‘‘Now,” said the 





j Consul, he revealed to him the state of his 


bar-keeper, as he raised the tumbler to his 
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chin, ‘‘heer’s to the ‘Squar and his wonderful 
mar.” And they all guggled at the same 
time. As the money was paid for the 
‘*acoots” and the Squire retired, the bar- 
keeper remarked to the bummers who had 
taken their seats at the stove, ‘‘maybe I’m a 
sucker. ‘This would have been a dull day if I 
hadn't a-rung in that ar remark about the 
Darby hoss. The ‘Squire has got a weak 
spot, and it’s a hoss.”—Denver, Col., Inter- 
Ocean. 





ARTIFICIAL WINES. 


How the Swiss Wine-Makers Evade the 
Laws Against Adulteration. 


The increasing use and production of fabri- 

cated wines in Western Switzerland, are giv- 
ing rise to serious apprebensions, if not to 
actual panic, among the vineyard producers. 
The prosperity of several cantons is based 
either wholly or in part on the success of 
grape growing, and anything that threatens 
to hinder the production, or curtail the con- 
sumption of wine, naturally creates great 
alarm. Adulterated wine can be dealt with. 
It is easily detected. It is injurious to health, 
and thousands of hectolitres of deleterious 
stuff are every year confiscated and destroyed. 
But the merely fabricated article contains all 
the constituents of real wine, and the most 
careful analyst can find nothing in it that he 
does not find in the fermented juice of the 
grape. Itis composed of ninety per cent. of 
water, five to six per cent. of alcohol, and 
four to five per cent. of tannin. The water, 
which costs the grape grower as much as ary 
other of the constituents of wine, costs the 
fabricator next to nothing; the tannin and 
the alcohol he extracts from imported raisins. 
Thus the liquor he concocts can be vended at 
a very low price. At twenty-five francs the 
hectolitre (about twenty-eight cents a gallon) 
the manufacturer of this article can make a 
handsome profit, and as the retailer sells it at 
the rate of nine cents a quart, his gains reach 
nearly 100 per cent.—five or ix times more, 
probably, than the gains by the sale of natur- 
al, undiluted wine. Nor is this all. Experi- 
ments are being made with a view to find a 
chemical substitute for the raisins used in the 
manufacture, in which event fabricated wine 
could be produced at a cost little exceeding 
that of slightly alcoholized water, and grape 
growing would be as utterly ruined as madder 
cultivation has been ruined by the discovery 
of the alizarine process of Turkey red dye- 
ing. 
(he making of wine artificially, dates in 
this neighborhood, from the time when the 
pbylloxera began its ravages among the vine- 
yards of France, and it bas now become an 
extensive and profitabletrade. The difficulty 
of putting it down, especially in Switzerland, 
where the Constitution guarantees the fullest 
liberty of commerce, seems almost insupera- 
ble. There is no law whereby a man can be 
prevented from manufacturing an article 
which he calls fabricated wine, and selling it 
to whomsoever will buy. He does not de- 
ceive anybedy, and he gives fair value for the 
consideration he receives. The retailers, it 
is true, are in a different position. They do 
not profess to sell fabricated wine, and their 
customers, are, doubtless, under the impres- 
sion that the liquor served out to them is 
wine and nothing but wine. ‘*How are they to 
know that itis not?” Ifone of them, more 
suspicious than all the rest, takes a sample 
to the public analyst, he will simply be told 
that it contains all the constituents of good 
wine, and no substance that good wine ought 
not to contain. Connoisseurs might possibly 
find the flavor not altogether to their liking, 
but among people who drink wine at nine or 
ten cents a quart, connoisseurs are few and 
far between, and there is a vast deal of genu- 
ine wine which in bouquet leaves much to be 
desired.— London Times. 





GIANTS IN THESE DAYS. 


Capt. Martin Van Buren Bates, who lives 
ona tarm near Seville, Ohio, is seven feet 
eleven and one-halt inches high, and weighs 
175 pounds. Mra. Bates is seven feet eleven 
inches high, and weighs 415 pounds. It isa 
difficult matter to convey an adequate idea 
of the proportions of sucha dwelling as the 
one occupied by the Ohio giants. A door 
that is six feet six inches high, is a large- 
sized opening in the side of a house—that is, 
a dwelling-house, not acathedral. But the 
doors in the domicile of the Bates giants are 
ten feet high, and the knobs are nearly as 
high as the reporter's head. 

The house was built by Captain Bates in 
1876, and is elegantly furnished. In the 
main building on the ground floor, are, be- 
sides the hall, the 
the giants, a sitting-room, anda parlor. The 
couch upon which the big couple sleep, was 
made especially for them, and it is a curiosity 
to look at. It is extensive enough to give 
the great people room to stretch in, and it 
looks as big as an ordinary-sized floor. It is 
really ten feet long, wide in proportion, and 
about twice as high as acommon bed. The 
magnificent dressing-case is also a huge affair, 
with a glass upon it nearly as big as the side 
ot ahouse. In the sitting-room is a piano of 
ordinary size itself, but it is mounted on 
blocks two feet high, so that the instrument 
is AWay Up in air, out of the reach of common 
folks. ‘There are two rocking-chairs in this 
room that are so big that the reporter had to 
climb up into one of them the same as an in- 
fant would clamber up into a ‘‘high-chair.” 
It is very expensive for the giants to live, as 
they have to pay such an exorbitant price for 
everything they wear. For instance, it costs 
the Captain thirty dollars for a pair of boots. 

It is a most astonishing sight to come 
across the two giants out foradrive. City 
folks who have seen the ponderous wagons 
with wheels reaching to the second-story of a 
house, used to haul stones weighing tons and 
tons, can form an idea of the vehicle used. 
It is pulled by six stout Norman horses, and 
it is enough to make a man think be has got 
‘em sure, to suddenly meet such a spectacle 
on the road out in the country. Passing 
wagons have to let the rails down and pass 
into the adjoining field until the giants go by. 

Chicago Times. 
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Wit and Tumor. 


From Detroit Free Press 
BEN BOSEN. 


ny ii. ‘ DODGE. 





Ben Bosen was a sailor man 
But not a man assailer, 

Therefore he would not whale a man, 
He'd only man a whaler. 


He'd sail the seas and seize the sail, 
And when he'd heave the lead 

He would be led to heave, and pale, 
Throw up the sponge, most dead. 


Ife'd eye his pipe and pipe his eye 
When smoking was forbidden; 
When wet he'd say that he was dry 

And search for liquor hidden. 


Sometimes he'd see a ship; sometimes 
He'd only ship a sea. 

The climes he saw were mostly climbs 
Upon the mast to see. 


Ben's hardtack was to tack the ship; 
Yet never man was sooner 

Than he, when in the slip, to slip 
And quick attack a “schooner.” 


Iie was aboard when on the sea; 
When on the shore a boarder; 
Though not a boarding pirate, be 
Was then a pie rate boarder, 


Though Ben could not direct at sea, 
At sea he could die wrecked; 

His resurrection day would be 
The day they'd raise her wrecked. 


One day a shark went swimming by 
And Ben, alas, he filled him. 

No shark, they said could make him die, 
liad not the shock first killed him. 





. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR ADULT CLASSES. 

“Of what is the surface of the earth com- 
posed ?” . 

“Of corner lots, mighty poor roads, rail- 
road tracks, baseball grounds, cricket fields 
and skating rinks.” 

‘*What portion of the globe is water ?” 

‘“‘About three-fourths. Sometimes they 
add a little gin and nutmeg to it.” 

**What is a town ?” 

‘“‘A town is a considerable collection of 
houses and inhabitants, with four or five men 
who ‘run the party’ and lend money at fifteen 
per cent interest.” 

‘*What is a city ?” 

‘*A city is an incorporated town, with a 
mayor who believes that the whole world 
shakes when he happens to fall flat on a 
cross-walk.” 

‘*What is commerce ?” 

‘‘Borrowing $5 for a day or two and dodg- 
ing the lender for a day or two.” 

‘‘Name the different races.” 

‘‘Horse race, boat race, bicycle race and 
racing around to find a man to indorse your 
note.” 

‘‘Into how many classes is mankind di- 
vided ?” 

“Six; being enlightened, civilized, half 
civilized, savage, too utter, not worth a cent 
and Indian agents.” 

‘*What nations are called enlightened ?” 

‘Those which have the most wars, the 
worst laws and produce the worst criminals.” 

‘‘How many motions has the earth ?” 

‘*That’s according to how you mix your 
drinks and which way you go home.” 

‘*What is the earth’s axis ?” 

“The line passing between New York and 
Chicago.” 

**What causes day and night ?” 

_‘‘Day is caused by night getting tired out. 
Night is caused by everybody taking the street 
car and going home to supper.” 

‘*What is a map ?” 

“A map is a drawing to show the jury 
where Smith stood when Jones gave him a 
lift under the eye.” 

‘What is a mariner’s compass ?” 

“A jug holding four gallons.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 





bed-chamber of 


‘‘An, so you are the young man from 
Bethany who wishes to learn the business, are 
you P” said a New Haven merchant recently. 


‘Yes, sir,” was the respectful reply. ‘‘Let’s 
see. Are you quick in figures?” ‘*Toler- 
ably.” ‘If aman should buy one hundred 


and fifty yards of calico at thirteen cents a 
yard, how much would it come to?” ‘A man 
that would pay thirteen cents a yard for 
calico when he could get it in the market for 
four cents, fifteen off for immediate cash, would 
come to want mighty sudden.” The young 
man was engaged. 





Ou, I suppose he loves Sarah, and wou!d 
be glad to marry her,” she was saying to the 
woman in the postoflice corridor, yesterday ; 
‘‘but I dunno.” “Isn't he a nice young 
man?” asked the other. ‘Well, he’s nice 
enough, but very reckless with his money. 
At Christmas time he made us a present of a 
French clock for the parlor, and there’s not 
one of us in the house can speak a word of 
French !” 





Two sons of Erin, shoveling on a hot day, 
stopped to rest, and exchanged views on the 
labor question :—‘‘Pat, this is mighty hard 
work we're at.” ‘‘It is, indade, Jemmy ; but 
what kind of work is it you'd like, if you could 
get it? ‘*Well,” said the other, leaning re- 
flectively on his shovel, and wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow with the back of bis 
hand, ‘‘for a nice, aisy, clean business, I think 
I would like to be a bishop.” 





Tue Boston 7raveler relates that a youn 
infant in that city having been presented with 
a handsome basket bearing the words: ‘*Wel- 
come, little stranger,” in green and gold, the 
Irish nurse protested against the form of the 
salutation, contending that ‘*for sure that was 
wrong, for the baby is not a stranger, but one 
of the family. 





‘“‘Wuar time is it, my dear?” asked a wife 
of her husband, who n she suspected of being 
drunk, but who was doing his best to look 
sober. ‘‘Well, my darling, I can’t tell, 
‘cause you see there are two hands on my 
watch, and each points to a different figure, 
and I don’t know which to believe.” 





ConsipERATE—Mistress (on coming home 
from the seaside)—Why, Jane, what's be- 
come of the bullfinch? Jane—Well, you 
see, m’m, it didn’t say much and ee 
droopin’ like, so cook put it out of its misery, 
an’ I ‘ad it stuffed for my ’at.” 





Hens scratch up flower beds only when 
they are barefooted. That’s why women run 
out and ‘‘shoo” the hens to keep them from 
doing damage.— New Orleans Picayune. 
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VEGETINE. 


FROM THE REV. S, B. SWEETSER, 
Pastor Grace M. E. Church, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Dec. 22, 1681. 
Mr. H.R. Stevens: Dear Sir—One year ago about 
the present time I was afflicted with Scrofulous /Iu 
mors, also with Catarrh. I was suffering intolerably 
from Neuralyia. For two months my nights were 
seasons of agony. 
hours, | would wake anywhere between one and three 


After a troubled sleep in the early 


head, and be forced to walk my study floor the rest of 
During the day also 1 was often attacked 
with dizziness, both upon the street and at home, 80 


the night. 


that it seemed for a minute or so that consciousness 
This state of affairs contin- 
ued until my nerves were sadly unstrung, and I began 
of the By advice of 


was about to leave me. 


to fear organic disease brain. 


by your medicine, I wrote to you and shortly after 
ward commenced using it. took several bottles of 
I have waited to 
the disease 
one synrptom of 
it. I do most cheerfully recommend Vegetine for the 
it is recommended. 1 remain, 
B. SWEETSER. 


H ’ 
Police Officer’s Report. 
sosToON, January l¥th, 1881. 
Dear Sir—I am pleased to add 
of subscribers to the virtue 
een for some years on bight 
artment,” and troubled with 


Vegetine, and was entirely cured. 
if there return 
Nearly a year has passed; I tind not 


sec would be any of 


complaints for whic 


Sir, Very truly yours, 8. 


Mr. H. R. Stevi 
my name to the long list 
ot ‘Vegetine.” 
luty in the “Police D+ 
the worst kind of Ulcerated 
the best physicians in the city. taking nauseating 
doses, undergoing painful surgical operations and lay 
ing off from duty for long periods. About a year 
I was persuaded by friends (having no faith myself 
to try “Vegetine.” Am happy to say 
have had no recurrence 





three bottles of your justly celebrated preparation. 
I am, sir, with much esteem, yours very truly, 
WM. G. HAWES, Police Station 10. 


VEGETINE 
PREPARED BY 


H. R. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 
Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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KIDNEY-WORT: 


( DOES 9 
WONDERFUL H 
y CURES! 


Recause it acts on the LITER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 











6 the system of the poison- | 
ey and Uri- 
», Consti. 
imatism, Neuralgia, 
i Female Complaints, 






n, Piles, or in 








SEE WHAT 


PEOPLE SAY: 
Engene B. Stork, of J 


n City, Kansas, 
r regular Phy- 












Ohio, says 
ur prominent 
wards cured by 










win, ane rin Chardon, Ohio 
t expected to live, being bloate 
mut Kidney-Wort cured him, 

t Salem, N. Y., says 
ring from kidney troubles 
ns was ended by the use of 













f Jackson, Tenn., suffered 


John B. Lawrence « 
nd kidney troubles and 


for yearsfrom 1 
after taking “bar 
Kidney Wort made him well. 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt., 
suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever. 


?KIDNEY-WORT ; 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Constipation and Piles. 

Fit is put up in Dry Vegetable Form fn 
tin cans, one package of which makes six quarts 
of medicine. Alsoin Liqatd Form, very Con- 
centrated, for those that cannot readily pre 
pare it. 
tw It acts with equal efficiency in either form, 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, 61.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT, 





of other medicines,” 





















“GREAT GERM DESTROYER 


DARBY'S 
Prophylactic Fluid! 


Pitting of SMALL 





SCARLET POX Prevented. 
FEVER hysentery cured. 
CURED. @ femoves all unpleasant 


odors. 
Tetter dried up. 
It is perfectly harm- 





Contagion destroyed. 





Sick ooms puritied less. 

and made pleasant. For Sore Throat it is a 
Fevered and Sick eure cure. 

persons relieved and 

ne by bathing 

with Prophylactic Fluid 

added to the water. DIPTHERIA 
Catarrh relieved and 

cured. 
Erysipelas cured. PREVENTED. 


Burns relieved instantly. 
Scars prevented. 

In fact it is the great Disinfectant and Purifier. 
PREPARED BY 


J. H. ZEILIN & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists, SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


CARDS. Not cheap trash, but beautiful cards. 
{4 Elegant NEW designs of Birds, Flowers, =e 








in ld fin name in any style, 0c. N. Y. 
Ca 7 Works, 6b @ 68 Reade st., New York City. 
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RUARY 11, 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop's Sarsa- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking It at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine, 


Combines the 
Best Remedies 
of the vegetable 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 00. 208 0 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s Vre- 
ETABLE Pi_is. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Fach dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoop’s Toorn-PowpEr. 





ducements ready. Writeorcallon BEATTY, 


ly51 Washington, N. J. 
— DR. E, KNIGHT, 
rey Physician and Oculist, 


, 
Performs Wonders with his 


New Treatment of the Eye and Ear, 
Cataracts, Color Blindness, Double Vision, 


and All Obstructions Kemoved With- 
out Instruments or Pain. 





A. M., with the most excruciating sufferings in my | 


Rey. Geo. W. Manstield, who bad been much benefited | 


Sore Throat, consulting | 


ago | 


in that time | 
of sore throats or any other | 
sickness, and have gained 25 th. of flesh, only taking 


| 
| 


|NERVE AND BRAIN DISEASES. | 
{ Premature Old 


| one 
| five dollars; sent by mail prepaid, on receipt of price 
| We guarantee six boxes to cure any case. 


| not effect a cure. 


Cancers checked in a few days and cured without 
knife, plaster, or harsh means. Fistulas, White Swell 
| ings, Piles, Dyspepsia, Scald Head, Salt Rheum, Ery- 
| sipelar, Palsy, Fits, Rheumatism, Spinal, Throat and 
| Liver Diseases cured in half the time and at half the 
expense of any other treatment. Every kind of Hu 


mors eradicated from the system. CONSULTATION 
Free. Office 
618 Tremont St., near Dedham, Boston. 
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Tue ONLY PERFECT BYe 
SEWING MACHINE. « 
SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED 
_MOST DURABLE & “\y 





| 
| 







we 


AND MAKE HOME 
p PE THERE Ig yo" HAPPY - o 
NRITE Dype NOAGENT NEARY. 
—; Tous“ N\ 
EWHOME Sewinc <->. 
« MAcHINE Co. 
DUNION SQUARENY CHICAGO ILL. 


ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA 
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WALLINCFORD’S 


_GARGET CURE! 


Cures GARGET IN CATTLE in 3 or 4 Days. 
Farmers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to 
this valuable medicine. Warranted to cure the worst 
case of Garget, Kernels in Teats 
Stringy Substances, Banches in Bag, Biood 
or Sediment in Milk, and all other diseas- 
es of Cattle. 
For eale by Druggists and Cx 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure 
PORD’'s, which is patented. 
W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprictors, 
PORTLAND, Mt 
, Agents, Boston, Mas« 


DYKE'S 
- a 
« Pnoe pee . 


lbteow4’ 


intry Stores 


you get WALLING 


Gro. C. Goonwis & Co 13t4s8 








PURCHASERS EEAD! 
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y/ — —" % 
CARD Saag 7 OA OO roe 
Cond we ene serer eoegte 


troly uew 






Fringe « a Sex 2 
Beveledge &1 mporte 
gant y fered. Pr 


| ene order and be nvinced that » re det io wots ‘i? 
STAR PRINTING CO. Northford Conn 


l3teow4 


Read, Purchase, Apply, and be Cured. 

YALL AND GET ONE OR MORE BOX- 

J ew of the SAMARITAN OINTMENT, for it is tte 
most valuable Healer, as all testify who ha 1s€ 

for all outward applications, pow known 1 

sale and retail by Goodwin & Co., 

St., and F. A. Pond, 44 Harrison Avenue, 
As 





creo. ¢ 


by dealers in medicines generally 
| and cards. J. L. ANTHONY, 
| 26th 





General 
V 





| 
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Dr. F.C. West’s NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT 
a specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsi Ne 
vous Headache, Mental Depression, Loss of Memory 
Age, caused by over-exertion, or over 
indulgence, which leads to misery, decay and death 
One box willcure recent cases. Each box contains 
month’s treatment. One dollar a box, or six for | 


ne 


4 


With each 
order received by us for six boxes, accompanied with 
five dollars, we will send the purchaser our written 
guarantee to return the money if the treatment does 
Guarantees issued only when the 
treatment is ordered direct from us. Address. 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 

General N. E. Agents, 
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24 & 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


OW PIL RAD CUR 





NRC Ok 


IT WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A PERFECT CURE 
for all the worst forms of PILES, 2 to 4 in all the 
worst caves of LEPROSY, SCROFU LA, PSORTASIS, 
CANCER, ECZEMA, SALT RHEUM, RHEUMA 
TISM, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA, CATARRH, and al! 
diseases of the SKIN and BLOOD. $1 a bottle. Sold 
everywhere, Send for 32 page pamphlet, free, show 
ing its wonderful cures. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 14 
Central Wharf, Boston. Sent by Exp. 26teow27 


QTARTLING | 
DISCOVERY! 


LOST MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of youthful imprudence causing Prems- 
tcre Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost Manh 
having tried in vain every known rer 
covered a simple self cure, which he wil 





dy, has dis- 
to his fellow-sufferers, address J. H. REI ve 

-suflerers, address J, © a > = 
4% Chathani st., N.Y. —— 
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50 Beautiful Chromo Cards, name on, 10c, 10 packs 
& Agts. Sample Books $1. STAR CARD Co., 


Clintonville, Ct. 26140 
A DAY paid male and female agents to sell 
$7 Turkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 
26t40 E. 8. OST, & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


RUSSIAN WHITE 
Best in culty wo? 
per acre Hardy, prolif 
rust-proof 11) postpaid, 
She. s SIbs 7 paid, 1.00 


Me bu. by freight or express, not prepaid, $1.25 
1 bu . not prepaid, $2 00 New bags Be each, extra. 
Ask your merchant forcircular, Address, | 

D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. | 
d4teow2 


HOPE':-DEAF 





THE 
Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING | 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, bat invisible to others, 
All Conversation and even whispers beard dis 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H P.K. PECK & 0O., 853 Broadway, New York. 
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Agents wanted, $5 a Day made 

eeclling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 

Akt POLES ana PAMILY SCALE, 

Neighsup to 2 lbs. Selis at 641.50, 

Domestic Scace Co., Cipeimuad, O- 

39t34 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Addres H. HALLETT & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


2th ly 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. 
Outfit free. Address r. oO. 
VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 35 


$777 





or Self-Preservation. 





ture Vears. 





——_—f steel engravings. 


and chronic diseases 


what is fully explained. 


worth many times its weight in gol Medical Times. 


Lancet. 
stowed.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 


ligious and scientitic—throughout the land. 
The book is guaranteed to 


4 Bullinch St., 


N. B.—The author may be ited on all di 





MORE THAN ONE MILLION COPIES SOLD! 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT. EVERYBODY NEEDS IT. 
258th Edition. (New.) Revised and Enlarged. 


on Manhood; the Cause and Cure of Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, also on 
the Untold Miseries ong from the Execesses of Ma- 
300 pages. 

125 invaluable I 


KNOW THYSELF. erice’omy' gicas, by matt. thew canons Slt ails 
ILLUSTRATED SAMPLE 6 CENTS. SEND NOW. 


The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is the most extraordinary work on Physiology ever published. 
There is nothing whatever that the married or single of either sex can either require or wish to know, but 

In short, the book is invaluable to all who wish for e 
The book for young and middle i men to read just now is the Science of Life, or Self.Preservation. 


The author of the Science of Life is a noble benefactor. He reacties the very roots and vitals of disease, and 
is enabled to apply thorough remedies. The book already is read upon both continents by millions.— London 


The Gold and Jewelled Medal awarded the author of the Science of Life was fairly won and worthily be- 
Thousands of extracts similar to the above could be taken from the leading journals—literary, political, re- 
a better medical work, in every sense, th i else - 

double the price, or the money will be refunded in every instance. aj lactate iaceprmascmmeenmmieel 


Thousands of Copies are sent by mail, securely sealed - t 
the world, every month, upon seotgt of price, $1.25. oe Pee oe Se Eee oe 


Address PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or W. H. PARKER, M. D., 


requiring skill and experience. 


A Great Medical Treat'se 


| 


The very finest 


oyal Smo. 
acute 


rescriptions, for al 





health.— Toronto Globe. 
It is 


Boston, Mass. 
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It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the 
Tho 0} Dairymes, say ITIS 
natio} ploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 





MUSE MONLY THIS 3H 


round, 
oF. 


rrecteD BUTTER 
wlcRebert crear 





The 
d by 
orm 





1889. 


IC Organs, 27 stops, 10 set reeds only $90 | 
BEATTY Spiskes” $125. up. ; ‘Reve “Holiday in- 


or Udder, 


| Suxonville, 
| during which time it has required no repairs 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—bB. is 
©. The Sucker’s Visit to Mammoth Cave 6+ pas 





Thirty-Six Varieties of Cabbage: + 
Cucumber; 41 of Melon; 33 of hy 4 . 
of Squash; 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomat., Beane 

varieties in proportion, a large portion of whie watt 
grown on my five seed farms, will }. te eae wet 
Vegetable and Flower Seed Catal." " 
1882. Sent FREE to all who apply. cL" for 
last season need not write for it. “4 
my establishment warranted to be 
to name, «so far, that should it pro 
refill the order gratis. 


TD; 


both fresh 
Ve Otherwise. | 


The origi 








mal int 
of Early Ohio and Burba TOduce, 
blehead Early Corn, th fubbard sqcter 
Ash, 


Marblehead Cabbage, Phinney's 

a score of other new Vegetables, I invite + 

age of the public. New Vegetables a Speciaits 
AMES J. H. GREGORY 

2 a MARBLEHEA ; = 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINc. 


EPPS’S COCO, 


elon, ap 
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BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of th: ! 
which govern the operations of digestiv, ...!" 
tion, and by a careful application of the fn. . 
| of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bes pron 
breakfast tables with a delicately fia “ 
| which may save us many heavy doctors a 

by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
stitution may be gradually built up until et; 

to resist every tendency to diseas« He 
| subtle maladies are floating around us rr: " ‘ 


wherever there is a weak point. Wy 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves w 
with pure blood and a properly nouris) 
Civil Service Gazette. 
| Made simply with boiling water or pn 
| tins only (4,-th. and th.) labeled : 
| JAMES EPPS & CO, Homa 
2651 
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London, Englang, 


BOWKERS 
“HELLAND DRILL 
PHOSPHATE 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET iga2 
This is a true bone superphosy 
may be used on any crop, in the! 









or broadcast, either with or u 
bure. As its bame indicates, 
used in the hill or drill, to g 
vigorous etart, and to improv: 
and stand of grain, or the 


yield of potatoes, vegetables 
lhe past year we have sold 21, 
| Fertilizer against 1000 tons ir 

| ing that our goods are liked} 

ners. Puy the beet, and 

able parties. If there Is 
near \ou, tend to us 
Pamphlets mailed fre« 


L 


MANUFACTURED BY 


OWKER FERTILIZER CO) 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 











NEW MUSICAL works. 


PERKINS’ GRADED ANTHEMS, 


A new Anthem Book by Ii. S. Ps 


supply choirs of ordinary ability w 
antuems trom the beet popular com; 
technical difficulty, and yet of an i: 
| Contains about one hundred | 
| music size, andis the largest | ‘ 
| Book ever published. Notice the wi $1 


copy; $7.40 per dozen. 
ceipt of application 


| Improved Musical 


A new short, easy ' atechism, wit 
a 3 Bullock. With the hely 
mothers can easily teach their 

f music in so simple and plain a ma 

ng children facility in hit re 

+} 


Bpecit 









pla e of every ot 
30 cents 
Art of Reading Music. 
An entirely new method for the use 
private pupils to develop rapid re 
The exercises are thoroughly pra 
tive, embracing all the y 


) present, ina 

t branch of mus 

y student. Part I, price 4 ar 
f 





ny of the above nm 


Coy fa allied ob 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, 5.) 


WHEELER 
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$ ECLIPSE WINDMIL. 


ured Eclipse 
Engine (o 


oO 
are in use, 30 z 
in New Ek: f 
Many testin 

ing citizens, « 

from HARV} 





PARKER Hovse, Boston, Jan. 12th, 





L. H. WHEELER, Esq. 
Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in testifying that I 
one of yc 0-feet Eclipse Windmills at my fa 






which has been in constant use sir 


had previous to the purchase of this, two 
kinds of Windmills which were constantly br 


} and a great source of anpoyance, I am prepa 


more fully to appreciate the Hclipse, and do ut 
ingly pronounce it the best Wind Engine I et 
and all that can be desired. 
This small mill pumps a supply of water for 7! 
mals and three large greenhouses. 
Very truly, H. D. 
Apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


PAKKER. 
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Hor 1882, 
Containing 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
STREET DIRECTORY, 
EVENTS OF PAST YEAR, 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
MASS. STATE GOVERNMENT, 
YOST OFFICE REGULATIONS, 
JUDICIARY, 

CITY OFFICERS, 

EXPRESS LIsT, 

CHURCHES, 

SOCIETIES, 

SCHOOLS, ETC., 


WITH NEW MAP 6F BOSTON, 


592 Pages. Price, $!1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT A (0. 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 
For Sale by Booksellers generally. - 
CT WATER! WATER 
mete RUST’S EAGLI 


Yn Sar vars 
% Me. Well-Drilling Machive 
X% With English Steel Bits 








“& and all our Improved At: 
\\S is the easiest handled, fa 
ing, requires one-third 

than any other, and is Guaran- 
teed to cut the hardest rock 
in New England ‘ 

Send for Circulars, g 
PRIceE and full deseriy 


0, RUST, °™ 495°" 
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THE ECLIPSE 


Nelf-Regulating Incubator 


Economical, Durable and Practical. 


ine 
“28 








\ JILL PRODUCE CHICKS FROM FFE 
tile eggs at any season of the yea ‘ 
dirt, nor disagreeable odor, is easily manag 
somely finished, and can be operated t 
For circulars containing full informatior 
address THE ECLIPSE MAN'F* 
Box 309. 13teop19 Wa 





PRACTICAL | IFE 


The great problem solved he indis 
sidered from the age of responsibility up tot hog 
gard to ements, OF Home, Society, Etiquett* 





Amusements, Dregs. Love. Marriage: Bus 

ness. CG. How Bread-Eaters are eft 

he volume abounds in striking thoughts, rar 

and mtense common-sense. Full-page « r 

UNE A GEM. Agents Wanted Everywne’ 
Send for cirevlar, Tull deseription. terms A 4 

® J.C, MeCURDY & ©O., Philadelphia, I 
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STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest ms 
rates. WwW. H. DOLE, 


Corner of A and Congress Str 
SOUTH BOSTON, MAS* 
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LARGE HANDSOME CHROMO CARD. 
0: l0c, New & Artistic dengns,sck now ledge 

Album of Sampler 26c. FW. Austin, Fair Maven, 
26137 o 


I will * 

FOR 30 Cts. Illustrated 
Treatise, which tells how t 

SELF SUPPORTING FENCE, @ Li! 

A POULTRY YAKD FENCE “ 
=—" Posts, a three board fence § 

start a locust plantation. Also ONE of 

premiums—A. One Dozen Japan paper he 

Kendall's Horse Book, 100 pages 






One package each of Pansy, Double Pink, | 
Petunia and Verbena—E. (ne package ea°" 
Trough Gourd, Prize Head Lettuce, Acme l 
Winningstadt Cabbage. Gourds hold tro 
gallons each. Seeds chotce. Fence not P* 
Illustrated seed catalogue free. Send silver 
Address, WALDO F. BROWN, Oxford, © 












Toany suffering with Caer” 
or Bronchitis who earnt’’) 
desire relief, | canturnish § 
means of Permanent ane! °* 
itive Cure. A Home Treat™ oe 
No charge for consultation’ 
mail, Valuable Treatise Free. 


ent 


§. Troy, 0. 
26teow 23 —— 


SALEM LEAD COMPAN 


pURE WHITE LEAD 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





7" 


AND NARROW 


FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 


SHEET LEAD: 6s 
ly16 SA — 
RANK A. Bown, Treas. 1916 SALEM, 
All New Style Chromo Cards, No 2 intonvilles 
5 on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS, “ih. owss 
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